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THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 


By SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, 


HE editor of Tuk CosmMopourran has 
asked me for an article on the navies 
of the world, intended to show the strong 
points of each and the lines of probable de- 
velopment. New navies in the modern 
sense of the word are quickly coming to 
the fore. <A few years ago the only great 
ironclad fleets were those of the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy. 
Now Germany, the United 
States, Russia and Japan 
have pushed themselves 
rapidly into front places, 
and Italy has fallen back. 
That coun- 
try is not 
unlikely, 
owing to 
her natural 
advantages 
in the de- 
velopment 
of electric- 
itv in the 
neighbor- 
hood of 


good ports, 


THE GERMAN BATTLE-SHIP 


to grow in wealth, but she has ceased to 
believe in the danger of a coalition against 
her or an attack upon her by France to 
restore the Papal temporal power, and it is 
unlikely that she will again spend so enor- 
mous a proportion of her earnings upon 
fleets and armies—which can never be the 
very best—as she did a few years ago. 
Italy is more likely to trust to her historic 
preéminence in diplomacy and to tem- 
porary alliances than to try to rival France 
upon the sea, as at one moment she seemed 
to have hopes of doing. 

Germany and the United States are in- 
creasing their navies from mixed motives. 
Certain designs of the former power of 
interference in South America have not 
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been without their effect in the recent 
naval development of the United States, 
but the growth of the latter in strength 
and population would be sufficient, with- 
out actual warlike preparation, to put an 
end to the risk of a war which would be 
as unpopular in Germany as war with Great 
Britain would be popular. The prudence 
of the Ger- 
man Em- 
peror in his 
recent rela- 
tions with 
the United 
Kin gdom 
negatives 
the sugges- 
tion that 
there is any 
intention of 
immediately 
setting on 
— foot a coali- 
tion against 
ourselves in 


which Ger- 


“KAISER BARBAROSSA.”’ 


many would 
lead or join. At the same time, the enor- 
mous development of the German Navy 
League has been brought about by general 
demonstration throughout Germany that 
in the long run Germany may wish to 
challenge the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain. The increase of the fleets of Ger- 
many and the United States is also recom- 
mended by the consideration that those 
countries are countries of growing trade, 
that the German mercantile marine is ad- 
vancing with remarkable rapidity, and that 
the United States in future wars may have 
to protect the neutrality of her commerce, 
as she has had to do on two memorable 
occasions in the past. The great wars did 
not end without the United States having 
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350 
been at war first with France, and then 
with England, in each case on account of 
events arising out of a conflict of which 
Americans desired only to be spectators. 
The rapid increase of the magnificent fleet 
of Japan, like the growth of her fine army, 
is justified to the Japanese by more simple 
considerations. Japan desires the possi- 
bility of expansion, and expansion is im- 
possible to her without conflict of tenden- 
with of Russia. 
Japan, well that, 
though the perfection of her material and 


cies and purposes those 


however, is aware al- 


the admirable courage and discipline of 
her people would give her the advantage 
at the beginning of a war in ler own part 
of the the Russia in 
the long run are so stupendous, and the 


numbers of her equally patriotic population 


world, resources of 


so overwhelming, that Japan must be worn 
the 
course of time. 


down in 


I regard peace 
for the United 
States and for 
Japan, for op- 
posite reasons, 
as assured, and 
am convinced 
that Russia and 
Germany will 
called 
to 
their navies un- 
til the time comes when they of themselves 


not be 


upon use 
THE 


desire to do so against European foes. 


Italy, which at one moment had thoughts 
of an adventurous policy in the eastern 
Mediterranean her own account, has 
seen her agreement with Lord Salisbury for 
the the in the 


Mediterranean treated in a recent case with 


on 


maintenance of stat s quo 
some disrespect by France, and has had 
again, as in the case of Tunis, to resign 
herself to a peaceful policy. 

France, in steadily improving her fleet, 
always the second in the world, has fol- 
lowed her traditional policy. The United 
Kingdom, in straining every effort to remain 
well in the first place, stands on a different 
footing from every other naval power. To 
the British Empire the fleet is not a luxury, 
as it is with the Americans or with all the 
other European powers. It is an absolute 
necessity to our existence as a power. The 
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FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP 





probability is that our naval strength will 
not be tested in practice for a long time. 
Until a coalition against us, which at the 
worst would probably be one of Germany, 
France and Russia—Italy and Japan wait- 
ing upon events and the United States being 
strictly which is 
probably a long way off, we are unlikely 


neutral—should arise, 
to see a first-class naval war. 
The essential fact, however, about fleets 
is that they cannot, like the 
warlike peoples, be rapidly expanded to 
mect expected war. Navies 
they stood upon the political plans of some 
It is difficult to improvise 


armies of 


must fight as 
years before. 
an army, but impossible to improvise a 
modern fleet. In a few months something 
can be done by countries like the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the United States and 
France in the building of destroyers and 
submarines, but 
nothing in the 
way of battle- 
ships and great 
Al- 


events 


cruisers. 
though 
of our genera- 
show that 
the powers may 
with 
ness 


tion 


sudden- 
group 
themselves 
afresh, the Brit- 
ish fleet 
meet new groupings as it stood prepared to 
meet only a different or a less unfavorable 
arrangement of our rivals. It is this which 
causes the anxiety of Britons the 
fleet, upon which depends the safety of the 
metropolis and the colonial connection. 
Lord 
some optimistic articles in the ‘*Times.’’ 
that should have 
grouped the Channel fleet as a portion of 
the Mediterranean—which it might be in 
which it would no doubt be if we had 
only France to meet—and, in testing our 
strength in the Mediterranean as compared 
with that of France and Russia, should 
have put to our credit the eighteen first- 
class battle-ships which in the Channel 
squadron and Mediterranean fleet we now 
possess, in contrast with only six first- or 
second-class battle-ships of France. I know 
Toulon well, and never at any time since 


‘**“CHARLES MARTEL.” 


must 


about 


grassey has recently been writing 


I was amazed to find he 


war; 
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THE BRITISH ARMORED CRUISER “* CRESSY.”’ 


I tirst bought a house within the limits of 
that municipality, in 1876, have the 
French been without a larger number of 
first-class ironclads ready at Toulon for war 
within a few days, and with their crews 
allotted to them if not actually at sea in 
the Mediterranean, than six. I admit, how- 
ever, that it is to our whole fleet, as com- 
pared with the whole fleets of our possible 
rivals, that we should look, and not to 
particular stations. A single power might 
indeed engage in hostilities with us by a 
surprise, but a coalition, such as alone 
ought to be formidable to our fleets, is a 
matter of time, and there is always the 
possibility of its betrayal, such as handed 
over the control of Austrian policy to 
3ismarck in 1869. 

As regards surprise, there is a weakness 
in our naval system as compared with that 
of Germany or of Japan. It is often 
alleged that we are also behind the French 
in this particular point, which is more 
doubtful. The French have an extraordi- 
nary rapidity of mobilization of their men; 
but their dockyards are even more old-fash- 
ioned than our own. The British navy is 
to be congratulated on now finding within 
the walls of the Admiralty at Whitehall 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, who for years past has 
worked with those of us who have at- 
tached the highest importance to rapidity 
of mobilization. In old days our navy did 
not have in view constant readiness for 


war, and was not arranged on war consider- 
ations pure and simple. We are not so 
notoriously unready as we were, and I have 
no doubt that the presence of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster at the Admiralty has helped the 
sailors to teach the clerks what modern war 
is, and has led to an examination of how 
we might expect our preparations to work 
under sudden strain. It must be under- 
stood that Germany and Japan will mob- 
ilize at sea with the same rapidity which 
they show, and which France shows, in 
mobilization by land, and that the slowness 
of our mobilization would put us at a dis- 
advantage with regard to them which might 
under certain circumstances be disastrous 
to us at the outbreak of war. 

When we turn to ships and consider the 
countries fleet by fleet, we are at once con- 
fronted by our famous standard, declared 
in Parliament by both parties to be that of 
equality with two powers—France and 
Russia being taken as the two. Personally 
I have always spoken against our being 
content with a two-power standard. gut 
I have always admitted that if we keep 
sufficiently ahead of two, both in the act- 
ual position of the moment and in the con- 
stant preparation some years beforehand of 
the position of the future, with the advan- 
tage of single command against divided 
command, we offer a practical bar to a 
sudden coalition of three powers. If we 


are strong enough undoubtedly to hold our 
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own against France and Russia, we are in 
such strength that Germany, France and 
Russia would hesitate suddenly to attack 
us. That position we occupy, and it is 
essential in the interest of peace itself that 
we should not recede from it, whatever 
may be the sacrifice involved. Mr. Cham- 
berlain once made a speech in which he 
said that ‘‘to make ourselves safe against 
the probable combination of three powers 
would add fifty per cent. to the naval esti- 
mates.’’ This depends upon what is meant 
‘safe.*’ Safe we are not. But our 


by 
present position would cause three powers 
to pause before they entered the naval lists 
against us; and that is the essential. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s alternative to an increased 
fleet was ‘‘alliance with a military power.** 
Sut that alliance could never have offered 
us the defense of all those interests which 
are peculiar to ourselves; and at the present 
moment it is obviously out of the question. 

We cannot rest our belief that we are 
more than equal at the moment to France 
and Russia upon a counting of numbers of 
ships. As regards the line of battle, the 
lists which our Admiralty publish of their 
battle-ships are padded by a great number 
of lame ducks. We count in our last 
official return eleven ironclads, launched 
between 1865 and 1876, which the French, 
even when they are trying to exaggerate 
our strength in order to make their Chamber 
vote large naval estimates, drop from our 
list as worthless. They leave us ships 
launched in 1879 and 1880 which are 
armed with muzzle-loaders and which are 
older than French ships, armed with 
breech-loaders, which our Admiralty drop 
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as worthless from the French list. Lord 
Brassey adopts a better course in his letter 
on naval strength when he begins his list of 
our ironclad ships only with what he calls 
the ‘‘Empress of India’’ class 
—what is usually called the 
‘Royal Sovereign’? class— 
launched in 1891. He drops, 
therefore, from this list the 
‘*Admiral’’ class, which i my- 
self think now unfit for the line 
of battle. But the ‘*Admiral”’ 
class still figures even in our 
smaller peace fleets intended 
to be reinforced by the re- 
serves of ships in time of 
war. Our really valuable ships which 
at present hold the sea, without count- 
ing those like the ‘*King Edward VII.,”’ 
which have as yet but paper strength, 
are the monsters launched in 1899, some 
of them after great delay. The *‘Formi- 
dable,’’ ‘‘Irresistible,*’ ‘*‘Implacable’’ and 
other  fifteen-thousand-ton ships have 
reached the fleets behind their time, for 
they were in the 1897 program, and 
though the first two were launched with 
rapidity, launching and completing in 
these days are very different things. We 
are slower than we were; whereas the 
tussians and all the other powers have 
quickened their pace. The ‘*‘ Vengeance, *’ 
a smaller ship, though nearly thirteen thou- 
sand tons, was in Mr. Goschen’s second 
program of 1897, a July program, and it 
must be remembered that urgency was 
always put forward by Mr. Goschen as the 
ground for having an unusual or second 
program in the year; and the ‘* Vengeance, *’ 
nearly thirteen thousand tons, although in 
the program of July, 1897, is not vet ready 
for service. The ‘*Canopus’’ class com- 
prises twelve-thousand-nine-hundred-and- 
fifty-ton ships like the ‘‘ Vengeance, *’ and 
most of them are in service at sea. The 
‘*Glory’? and ‘*Ocean*’ are well-known 
battle-ships of this description. They are 
lighter than are our other ships, because de- 
signed to be sent through the Suez Canal. 
The ships of the ‘*Majestic’’ class, of just 
under fifteen thousand tons, are more 
familiar. They form the main reliance of 
our squadrons at the present date; and the 
‘*Tllustrious, ’’ ‘*Hannibal, ’’ 
‘* Mars,’’? ‘‘ Jupiter,’’ ‘* Victorious,’ 


** Cesar.” 
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‘‘Prince George’? and ‘‘Magnificent,’’ as 
well as the ‘* Majestic,’’ launched between | 
1894 and 1896, are not yet out of date, 
although ships in the present day grow 
old with extraordinary rapidity. 
The ships of the ‘‘Royal Sov- 
ereign’’ or ‘‘Empress of India?’ 
class, of just over fourteen thou- 






sand tons, which includes the 
“Resolution,’* ‘*Ramillies,’’ ‘*Re 
pulse’? and ‘‘Hood,*’ as well as 
the name-ships *‘Empress of In 
dia’’ and ‘‘Royal  Sovereign”’ 
themselves, launched in 1891 or 
1892, are rapidly growing old and 


are beginning to be replaced for i 
the first line. ' 
The same, of course, is true of the THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP *“* KENTUCKY 
French ships. The two magnificent new ves- could be brought to terms. If we cut the 
sels of the French are not yet ready, and their connection between France and Africa, 
others which are sufficiently new for the Algeria would rise and the French African | 
first rank are not very many, nor homogene-_ possessions would be lost. It is almost 
ous in classes. This fact, however, must vital, therefore. to France in the event of 
be remembered. Lord Brassey adds up the war to fight in or for the Mediterranean. 


tonnage of first-class battle-ships and shows Failing the invasion of England, which 
overwhelming superiority for ours against France in the event of a single-handed war 
France and Russia. But Mr. Goschen re- with us would be unlikely to attempt, no 
peatedly admitted to me in the House of object could be better worth pursuing for 
Commons, with the sanction of his profes- the French than the attempt so to cripple 
sional advisers, the truth of the contention us in the Mediterranean as to be able to 
which I urged—that our position in having keep up their communication with Algiers. 
to fight for the command of the sea in all But for such fighting an cleven-thousand- 
parts of the world, against enemies who in ton French ship might be better than a 
attacking us will choose their times and _ fifteen-thousand-ton British vessel. Almost 
places, forces us to have a coal capacity in all the authorities rate the British ships 
our ships which makes it necessary to com- very low. Indeed, the only British iron- 
pare French ships of eleven thousand tons clad to which they give a place at all is the 
with our ships of fourteen or fifteen thou- unfortunate ‘*London,’’? which of all our 
sand. For example, in a war with France battle-ships has been the most delayed. A 
we should have to consider how France French naval Captain, the Marquis de 
Balincourt, brings out clearly 
the fact which I have named, 
for, while he puts American, 
Russian, French, Italian and 
Japanese battle-ships before 
British on the whole, he gives 
an analysis of the grounds on 
which he arrives at his con- 
clusion, and when he breaks 
up his list into attack, defense 
and coal-endurance, the ships 
assume an altogether differ- 
ent order. In power of attack 
the Americans, Germans, Jap- 


THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP “‘ JENA anese, Russians and French 
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stand before the British. In power of defense 
the French, the Americans, the Russians, 
the Italians, the Japanese and the Germans 
stand before the British. But in coal- 
endurance the British are easily first. This 
means, of course, in other words, that our 
contractors have to 
attack (that is, artillery) and defense (that 
is, plates) to the carrying of an enormous 
mass of coal; that our ships are larger for 
the same strength and the same speed than 
the ships of other powers. I repeat, then, 
that we must allow that in many situations 
the smaller ironclads of Germany and the 
ironclads of France 


been foreed sacrifice 


coast-defense must be 
reckoned as so many ships even against our 
great first-class monsters. 

The well-known French battle-ships are 
picturesque because there are no two alike. 
Ours are in classes, and two torpedo-boats 
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day between the fast lightly armed battle- 
ship and the slow first-class cruiser. All 
authorities admit that the German ships 
are good, and that Germany in the creation 
of her fleet has proceeded upon business 
lines and has obtained good value for her 


money. The best-known class of Ger- 
man ships is the ‘‘Kaiser’’ class, and con- 
tains amone others the ‘*Kaiser Wilhelm 


**Kaiser Friedrich III.’’ and ‘‘ Kaiser 
They are ships which our 


at.;** 
Sarbarossa.’’ 
Admiralty calls ten-thousand-nine-hundred - 
and-five-ton. Their heaviest are 
nine-and-four-tenths-inch. 

The Italians have given up their great 


guns 


guns; and we have given up ours and have 
steadily reduced the size until we stuck at 
the twelve-inch gun, below which we do not 
go, and which in its new development has 
been greatly improved and is possibly now 


as good as the 





are hardly more 
than are 
British 
of 


classes. 


alike 
two 
ironclads 
some 
A seaman of the 
French fleet 
may base a par- 
ticular affection 





French gun of 


the same. size. 
The new Ger- 
man battle- 


ships which 


are now being 


built are nearly 
a thousand tons 








for his ship on larger than 
the very fact those of the 
that she is un- **Kaiser’’ class, 
like any other but they are 
in appearance. THE RUSSIAN CRUISER ‘*RETSIVAN.” still carrying 


The French ships which at present hold 
**Suffren,’’ launched in 1899; 
launched in 1898; and among 


the sea—the 
the ‘* Jéna,”’ 
the older the ‘* 
‘*Bouvet,’’ **Charlemaene,*’ **Masséna,*’ 
‘*Carnot’’ and ‘*Charles Martel’’—differ 
ach of them from the others. 

The Russian battle-ships are perhaps a 


St. Louis,*’ ‘* Gaulois, 


little more homogeneous than the French. 
The large ships which are now building 
to of 


which are now at sea there are three which 


are -intended be alike; and those 
are sister ships. 

The German ships are mostly of smaller 
type, and Germany has a special reason for 
building smaller battle-ships, which is to 
the shallowness of the waters 


be found in 


on her coast. The German ships are also 
more lightly armed than are the battle- 
ships of the other powers: and it is a little 


difficult to draw a sharp line in the present 


guns of the same size, that is, nine-and- 
four-tenths-inch. 

The Italian all of 
date, but some new ones are now slowly 
being completed, of which the first, which 
is likely to prove to be one of the finest 
ships in the world, has just been launched. 
The Italians now carry what is virtually 
our big gun, but in their newest ships they 


monsters were out 


are reducing the number from four to two. 

The United States is building some mag- 
nificent ships of a fourteen-thousand-six- 
hundred-and-fifty- or fifteen-thousand-ton 
the ‘*Pennsylvania,*’ 
‘‘New Jersey’’ Of the 
American ships at sea, the ‘*Kearsarge’’ 
and ‘*Kentucky’’ are smaller, though with 
four very large guns and with a larger 
complement of men than the small comple- 
ment allowed to the ‘*‘ Alabama, ’’‘‘Illinois”’ 
of the same class. The 


class: ‘*Georgia, ”’ 


and two others. 


and ‘** Wisconsin, ”’ 
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THE GERMAN ARMORED CRUISER ‘‘FUERST BISMARCK.”’ 


‘¢Maine,’’ ‘‘Ohio’’ and ‘*Missouri’’ are in- 
termediate in size. 

The Japanese battle-ships are specially 
interesting to us in England, because they 
were built by us. Moreover, they were 
built by our private yards much more rap 
idly, and completed for commission. still 
more rapidly, than was the case with our 
ships of the same date. The ‘*Hatsuse”’ 
is similar to a great British ship and the 
‘*Shikishima’’ differs only slightly, while 
the ‘‘Asahi’’ is slightly larger and of the 
same type, though it has but two funnels, 
while the others have three. The ‘'Fuji’’ 
and ‘* Yashima’’ are smaller ships—an_ im- 
provement on our ‘* Royal Sovereign’’ class ; 
and they are considered by foreigners, 
though very similar to our ships, more 
handy and more useful. For combination 
of material, orderly arrangement and fight- 
ing courage the Japanese are unrivaled. 
We have yet, of course, to learn that their 
Admirals are equal to those of Germany, 
the United States, France or the United 
Kingdom. 

I turn to cruisers, and here note that we 
in England have to build cruisers for two 
wholly different purposes. We need a large 
number of cruisers with our fleets, and we 
need an enormous number of cruisers to 
patrol our trade routes in time of war. We 
Unfortunately, as 
compared with some foreign commerce- 


have a great many. 


destroyers and with many merchant-ships 
which might be used in war, our cruisers 
are mostly slow, and it is difficult to see 





how a slow cruiser can effectively patrol a 
commercial route in war. 

In fast cruisers we are still behind. Lord 
Brassey tells us that we have forty-nine 
first-class cruisers, ‘‘mostly of the latest 
types,’’ and points out the enormous, in- 
deed overwhelming, superiority which these 
give us, as compared with France and Rus- 
sia together. On his figures, we are far 
stronger in first-class cruisers than all the 
other powers in the world combined. At the 
same time, he admits that ‘‘in the Mediter- 
ranean more cruisers are needed.’ 
Now it is impossible to accept these figures 
without a closer comparison and test. We 
have indeed a list of first-class cruisers 
many pages long in our returns; but our 
returns do not give speed, and very prop- 
erly. Speed is always a matter of dispute. 
It is a matter of age and of boilerine, and 
of the training of stokers who have to 
charge the boilers, and also of the quality 
of the coal. The French assert that their 
speeds are their paper speeds ; that our 
speeds at the best are a knot short of our 
paper speeds. The matter is one which 
deserves close attention. In the case of 
battle-ships the individual speed of the ship 
does not matter. What alone counts is 
the pace for continuous steaming of the 
slowest ship of the squadron, which neces 
sarily regulates the movement of the others 
or else exposes the whole combination to 
great danger. Cruisers will generally have 
to act under circumstances in which the ad- 
ditional speed of one ship is an advantage, 
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and even a single ship of exceptional speed 
may have much value. Our policy with 
regard to cruisers has varied at different 
times; a fact which may be seen in an in- 
stant by looking at the official list con- 
tained in the Return ‘‘Fleets, Great Britain 
and Foreign Countries,’**moved for by my- 
self, the last number of which is dated 
March 28, 1901. 

Our armored cruisers (the ‘‘Aurora’’ 
class, to which the well-known ‘*Immortal- 
ité,’’ *‘Galatea,’’ ‘‘Narcissus’’ and many 
others belong) are small ships and they are 
old. They were all launched in 1886 or 
1887; whiie two somewhat larger ones, 
the **Warspite’’ and the ‘‘Impérieuse,’’ 
are as old as 1883 and 1884. Suddenly, 
however, in July, 1897, Mr. Goschen an- 
nounced the immediate construction of 
some magnificent twelve - thousand - ton 
armored cruisers, but they were terribly 
delayed, and are only now beginning to 
take their place at sea. In other words, 
we wholly ceased to build armored cruisers, 
and then took to desiring to have them in 
creat haste in considerable numbers. The 
boilers for these fast cruisers are still a 
matter for deep anxiety, but it is a mistake 
to suppose that the boiler difficulty is in 
the least confined to ourselves. When I 
see the success of the water-tube boilers in 
foreign fleets, I cannot but believe that 
many of the difficulties which we have met 
with are to be accounted for by the rapid 


and enormous increase in the number of 
our stokers and by the fact that we have 
had to bring into the fleet imperfectly in- 
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structed men. The Italians are 
still, I think—behind as they are in 
many matters—in advance of us in 
the training of stokers for their fleets. 
The French have had many break- 
downs in their battle-ships, but their 
cruisers have on the whole given 
more satisfaction and have ‘‘ got 
into the papers’’ less than have 
our own. The speed of our new 
armored cruisers will be largely 
a matter of their boilers. The 
‘*Powerful’’ and the ‘‘ Terrible’ 
have, whatever the Admiralty 
may say, been failures; and it is 
to be hoped that we shall suc- 
ceed better with the water-tube 
boilers of the new cruisers. 

Tien we come from armored cruisers to 
protected cruisers. The newest of these 
is the ‘‘Spartiate.’’ They are eleven-thou- 
sand-ton and are intended to make nine- 
teen knots in any weather in any sea; an 
excellent pace for cruisers that are to be 
with fleets, but not a suflicient pace to 
catch those ships with which in protecting 
commerce they may have to cope. 

The French have one armored cruiser, 
the ‘‘Jeanne d’Are,*’ launched in 1899; 
two armored cruisers of over twelve thou- 
sand tons, the ‘‘Jules Ferry’? and ‘*Léon 
Gambetta,’’ just launched; and one cor- 
saire, or commerce-destroyer, launched in 
1898 and very lightly armed, the ‘*Cha- 
teaurenault,’’ of which they think great 
things. The ‘‘Jeanne d’Are,’’ with her 
six funnels, is a formidable-looking mon- 
ster, and she runs twenty-three knots, but 
she cannot carry coal to run at that pace 
for a long time. Sudden forays would 
be more in her line. 

The Russian cruisers, as well as the French, 
had something to do with frightening us 
into the designing of our new ones. The 
armored cruisers ‘‘Gromoboi,’’ ‘‘Rossyia’’ 
and ‘‘Rurik’’ are celebrated vessels. 

The Germans have not done much in the 
way of great cruisers and are supposed to 
rely upon using in war their remarkable 
passenger-ships, which our cruisers in any 
weather in any sea would find it hard in- 
deed to catch. 

The United States has the ‘‘Brooklyn”’ 
and ‘*New York,’’ small ships as modern 
cruisers go, but that nation is building a 
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large class of giant cruisers—the ** West Vir- 
oinia, *’ ** Nebraska, ’’ ‘* California, ’’ ‘“Mary- 
land,’’ *“*Colorado’’ et cetera. The ‘Brook- 
lyn’’ in her trials made nearly twenty-two 
knots. The new ships are intended to be 
twenty-two-knot ships. 

The Japanese have attained, it is be- 
lieved, the same success with their cruisers 
as with their battle-ships. Five Japanese 
armored cruisers were launched in 1898 and 
1899, built in all portions of the world. 

On the whole, commerce must still dread 
the fast merchant-ships to be employed 
against their sisters. 

Great Britain is very strong in destroy- 
ers, formerly called torpedo boat-destroyers, 
and now recognized as valuable general 
assistants to a fleet. The Russians are now 
building them much faster than we are, 
and it is the point in which as regards its 
program of 1901 our Admiralty is most 
open to censure. The public have turned 
against destroyers on account of recent 
accidents to some and the weakness re- 
vealed in the ‘‘Crane,’. ‘*Vulture’* and 
others. The weakness must be corrected, 
even with slight loss of speed; but there 
is no possibility of ceasing to build the type. 

The French fleet has rapidly devel- 
oped its building of submarines and sub- 
mersible ships. French ironclads and 
French cruisers cost far more to build than 
do our ships—a result of the French policy 
of protection; and in some degree we must 
recognize the fact that in building sub 
marine ships, which are cheap, the French 


are accepting the position of permanent in- 
feriority at sea. They are a weapon of the 
weaker power. To the weaker power they 
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are most valuable; and the stronger power 
cannot deal with this danger by building 
submarines, and has not yet developed any 
other method of meeting it. That the sub- 
marine will be a valuable engine of attack 
against our fleets on the high seas or at a 
distance from port, is improbable. It is 
certain that it makes close blockade of 
ports impossible, and watching dangerous; 
and it therefore hampers us in our opera- 
tions as the superior naval power. 

In this article I have dealt exclusively 
with that which is tangible, the material of 
the fleets. The more important point of 
the men behind the guns is indefinite and 
intangible. Each nation can but hope, 
and do its best in training. As regards the 
revelations of history and of the eyes of 
intelligoent observers with regard to the 
natural value of the personnel of the differ- 
ent fleets, it may be taken as the general 
view of the best-informed that the British, 
Germans and French are admirable as _ re- 
gards both oflticers and men; that the 
American officers and the Japanese men 
leave nothing to be desired: and that the 
Russians and Italians are somewhat in- 
ferior; that the men of the American fleet 
vary a good deal, but that the best are 
admirable; and that the officers of Japan 
are still to some extent an unknown quan 
tity, although in their war with China they 
did well. The French and Germans are 
able with ease to fill their fleets. With us 
that process is more difficult; and the man- 
ning of the entire British fleet with compe- 
tent and trained officers and men for a great 
naval war against a coalition is a matter 
which gives anxiety to all our patriots. 
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NIAGARA—THE SCENE 


By ORRIN E 


N stands unrivaled the world 
A the scene of the most dar- 
ing feats known. In all cases the motive 
prompting those who so wantonly risked and 
often met death has been a desire either for 


IAGARA 


over 


as 


money or for notoriety. 
It was the late Sam Patch who first trav- 
eled to Niagara to perform an unusual feat 


and thereby win fame and fortune. He 
worked in a mill just above Pawtucket 
Falls, Rhode Island. There he used to 


bathe with his 


in high jumping. 


companions and engage 
They dove down from a 
bridge into a deep pool, and not satisfied 
with this, they sought greater heights and 
leaped from thc roof of the mill near by. 
It was here that Sam Patch developed his 
ambition and ability. 
failing, 
gagements about the country to jump from 


An early business 


venture he began accepting en- 
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TRIP OVER NIAGARA FALLS, INTO ITER BARREL, 


OF PERILOUS FEATS. 
. DUNLAP. 
high places. In September, 1829, he 


found himself one of a big crowd attracted 
to Niagara Falls to witness the sending 
over the cataract of the condemned brig 
‘*Michigan,’’ cruelly loaded with terror- 
stricken wild animals. Sam Patch was in- 
spired to profit by the excitement that pre- 
vailed, and accordingly, he built a wooden 
tower, ninety feet high, at the water's 
edge at the foot of the Biddle Stairway on 
Goat Island. From a platform on top of 
this structure he leaped safely into the 
waters of the lower Niagara River. His 
career closed soon afterward, however, with 
a leap in Rochester which cost him his life. 

Thirty years after, Monsieur Blondin, a 
Frenchman, appeared at Niagara with his 
Harry Colcord, and an- 
nounced his intention of crossing the gorge 
on a tight rope stretched from Goat Island 


business agent, 
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Each day it seemed as though 
Blondin became more fearless, and 
the news of his doings greatly ex- 
cited the locality. 

It was arranged that Blondin’s 
first public performance should be 
given on June 30, 1859. Previ- 
ous to the river trip on the cable, 
he gave a performance on a rope 
in the Pleasure Grounds. He 
danced, turned over and over, 
leaped backward ten to fifteen feet, 
and bounded high in air, showing 
astonishing skill. 

It was about five o’clock in the 
afternoon when he started out on 
the cable from the American side. 
When about one hundred feet out he 
sat down, lay on his back, stood 

on one foot, and then resumed 

his journey. At intervals of 
about one hundred and fifty feet 
he repeated this performance, 
until he reached the middle of 
the river. Then the steamer 

‘*Maid of the Mist’’ came up 

the river, her flags flying and 





HAZLETT AND SARAH ALLEN AND THE CASK IN WHICH loaded down with passengers. 
THEY WENT TOGETHER THROUGH THE RAPIDS. Blondin dropped a cord to the 
t6 the Canadian bank. At first the press deck and pulled up a bottle, from which 
viewed the plan with suspicion, but Blon- he took a long draft. He then leaped to his 
din soon gained the popular confidence by feet without touching his hands to the 
daily walking up and down the guys 
of the old railway suspension-bridge, 
carelessly puffing at a cigar. In 
June, 1859, he stretched his rope 
midway between the falls and Whirl- 
pool Rapids, at a place known as 
White’s Pleasure Grounds. <A seven- 
eighths-inch rope was first carried 
across the gorge, and when the cable 
arrived, on June 22, 1859, all was in 
readiness to place it. This cable was 
about one thousand three hundred 
feet long, and with it came fully 
thirty thousand feet of rope for guys. 
On June 23d, when the big cable 
had been drawn to within two hun- 
dred feet of the Canadian bank, it 
was feared that the small rope first 
stretched would not be strong enough 
to land it; but to the astonishment of Ss 
all, Blondin tied a rope to his body _— 
and walked out on the small rope and : == 
attached another rope to the cable. STEVE PEERE CROSSING NIAGARA GORGE. 
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cable, and continued his walk to the Ca- 
nadian cliff. He was on the rope eighteen 
minutes, and as he landed the gorge rang 
with cheers. In half an hour he returned 
across the rope to the American side in 
seven minutes, including a stop in the 
center to view the falls. The balance-pole 
he carried was about thirty-eight feet long 
and weighed forty-tive pounds. While an 
admission-fee was charged to the Pleasure 
Ground, Blondin’s principal source of com- 
pensation was through collections taken up 
among the crowds on the river bank. His 





first trip was witnessed by thousands of BALLENI ON HIS CABLE. 

people who had traveled long distances to bullet through the rim of it, after which 
the hat was lowered to the steamer’s 
deck. After crossing to Canada, 
Blondin returned, dressed as 
a monkey, and trundled a 
wheelbarrow over the rope. 
On Wednesday, August 
3,1859, Blondin, before 
the largest crowd of 


see him. 

Blondin’s second perform- 
ance Was given on July 4th 
of the same year in the 




















presence of a still larger 
crowd, and this time he # 
walked with a sack | 
over his head and / 
body, his legs and | 
feet being free. On | 
July 14, 1859, nes 
Hon. Millard  Fill- | 


more witnessed his 


that year, made a trip 
over the rope in less 
than six minutes, tak- 
ing time to stand on 
his head. On his fifth 
trip - Blondin § carried 
Harry Colcord on_ his 
Wy back. Colcord weighed 
‘one hundred and_ forty 
five pounds, and that por- 
tion of the trip over the 


performance. On 
this occasion Blondin 
stopped in the center 
of the cable, and at a 
signal from the steamer ¥ 
‘*Maid of the Mist’’ in’ 
the river below. he held out center where there were no 
guys was especially thrilling. 
On landing, both Blondin 


his hat, and Captain Travis, 


a famous pistol-shot, sent a 


BLONDIN, 








rr ] and Colcord were carried on the shoulders 


of the crowd to a carriage. On August 
31, 1859, Blondin gave his first night 
performance. At each end of the rope 
locomotive headlights were placed to 
give illumination. On his pole he car- 
ried colored lights, and when in the 
center these lights gave out, leaving him in 
darkness. Those close by the cable felt 
for the vibration, which told them he was 
safe as they felt his careful tread. Blondin 
closed the season by crossing with baskets 
on his feet and shackles on his body. On 
returning from Canada he carried a table 
and a chair. When a third of the way 
4 across, he attempted to seat himself on the 
} . " 4 % chair, but it slipped and tumbled into the 
—————_—=—) river. Blondin, however, recovered his 


MARIA SPELTERINA CROSSING THE GORGE WITH 
BASKETS ON HER FEET. 
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balance and regaled himself with cham- 
pagne and cake while sitting on the rope. 

Blondin’s fame was now so well es 
tablished that everybody was eager to 
see him. The townspeople of Niagara 
liked his performances because they 
attracted crowds, filled the hotels and 
helped trade. In 1860 Blondin stretched 
his rope across the gorge below the rail- 
way suspension-bridges, right over the 
Whirlpool Rapids. This was in the 
village of Niagara City and the Niagara 
Falls people were quite angry, for in 
those days there was no little jealousy 
between the rival villages, 
which have since been 
merged into cityhood. Ac 
cordingly he returned the 
following year, and his first 
feat was crossing the rope 
backward. Next he walked 
blindfolded. *On July 4th 
he performed on a rope sus- 
pended from his cable. On 
September Sth, the presence 
of the Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward, inspired his 

















greatest daring and he Car- MAUD WILLARD, WHO WAS SUFFOCATED IN HER BARREL IN THE RAPIDS, 


ried Colcord across on his back and also 


walked over on stilts. 

While the name of Blondin will ever be 
associated with the Niagara gorge, many 
others have sought fame there in the per- 
formance of feats equally brilliant. But his 
was the first success, and it is well known 





A DANGEROUS SEAT IN MID-AIR. 


that the world never gives as much appre- 
ciation to those who follow. Even while 
Blondin was drawing crowds in Niagara 
City in 1860, he was confronted by a rival 
named Signor Farini, who stretched his 
rope across the gorge near the outlet of the 
hydraulic canal. While Blondin walked 
on a tight rope, people were amazed at 
Farini, who always had his rope very slack. 
Farini gave many performances, and he 
aimed to surpass Blondin, walking with 
his feet in a sack, while Blondin had left 
his free. On August 29, 1860, Farini car- 
ried Rowland McMullen over the cable on 
his back, but Colcord lives where MeMul 
len is forgotten. On September oth Farini 
while on the cable washed ladies’ handker- 
chiefs in water drawn up from the river 
far below. 

On August 6, 1888, Blondin revisited 
Niagara, the place that made him famous. 
In the years he had been abroad, others 
had sought to do what he had done. In 
July and August, 1865, Harry Leslie, 
styled **the American Blondin,’’ crossed 
the gorge on a cable over the rapids. In 
August, 1873, Signor Balleni stretched a 








BALLENI IN MID-AIR OVER THE RAPIDS. 


cable from Prospect Park to a point on the 
Canadian side, and made his first crossing 
on August 25, 1873. 


his performance by dropping from the cable 


Balleni embellished 


to the river by means of a rubber rope, 
and one day while fastening his balance- 
pole preparatory to this leap, he lost it in 
the river, but managed with difficulty to 
reach land again. 

On Saturday afternoon, Juiy &, 1876, 
Signorina Maria Spelterina crossed the Ni- 
agara gorge on a two-and-one-fourth-inch 
rope stretched over the rapids below the 
railway suspension-bridge. She is the 
only woman who has the credit of such a 
performance. Her crossing with baskets 
on her feet was startling, and she also 
walked with ankles and wrists manacled. 
In those Gays Niagara was far more popu- 
lar with Southerners than it is to-day, and 
the Southern society that gathered there 
set the pace for all pleasures and encour- 


aged the performance of these hair-raising 





Among those who had helped Signor 
Balleni erect hig cable in 1873 was a 
painter named Steve Peere, who lived in 
Drummondville, Ontario. One day Peere 
secured Balleni’s pole and fearlessly ran 
out on the cable. The jealousy of Balleni 
was aroused to such a pitch that he was 


caught in the act of trying to cut the cable. 
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One strand had already been severed, 
and a couple of strokes would have sent 
Peere to instant death. This inci- 
dent closed Balleni’s career at Niagara. 
Peere, however, was destined to make 
his mark, for a few years later he 
crossed the gorge on a cable only three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, a 
mere thread compared with the rope 
that Blondin and others had used. 
Then, too, its surface was hard and 
slippery. Three days after this feat 
Peere was found dead on the river 
bank under the Canadian end of the 
cable, and it has always been supposed 
that he had tried to walk the cable at 
night, with his boots on, while intoxi- 
cated. 

Not discouraged by Peere’s fate, 
Samuel John Dixon, of Toronto, made 
two trips across the same narrow path 
of steel. 

Clifford M. Calverley, James E. 
Hardy and J. F. Jenkins have also crossings 
of the gorge to their credit. Hardy is said to 
have been the youngest man to perform 
the feat: while Jenkins crossed on a veloc- 
ipede arrangement, his balance-pole being 
carried under his feet. 

It is hard to tell whether those who have 
done wonderful things in the air or those 
who have sought fame in the water have 
created the greater sensation at Niagara. 
It is not recorded that anybody has ever 
lost his life in walking across the gorge on 
a rope or wire, for Peere’s death was more 
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PETER NISSEN’S * FOOL-KILLER CASTING OFF FOR A TRIP THROUGH THE RAPIDS 


in the nature of a tumble from the eliff, 
but many lives have been lost in braving the 
tumultuous waters of the caion of Niagara. 

The lower Niagara River was generally 
believed to be unnavigable between the 
falls and Lewiston until 1861. The steamer 
‘Maid of the Mist’? was then heavily 
mortgaged, and Captain Robinson reckoned 
he wasn't going to have her tied up, if run 
ning her to a Canadian port could avert it. 
Accordingly, on the afternoon of June 
6th, with only his two associates MacIntyre 
and Jones aboard, Robinson gave the 
signal to go ahead, but to the surprise of 
those who saw the boat her bow was di- 
rected right toward the rapids instead of 
toward the falls. Under full steam the 
little steamer sped down the river and 
dashed into the waves. She _ plunged 
through the rolling whitecaps with a rush, 
but lost her smokestack as the huge waves 
swept her deck. The voyage was fierce, 
but short, and in a few minutes the boat 
was in the whirlpool. She answered to her 
rudder, and turning her nose out of the 
outlet, Robinson soon had her speeding 
toward the peaceful waters five miles be- 
low. Practically uninjured, the boat 
landed at the wharf at Queenston, and 
Robinson was a hero. 


Nearly a quarter of a century passed be- 
fore a human being again voluntarily defied 
the fury of the Whirlpool Rapids, and when 
this time came, the waters dashed his life 
out as though angered at the victory that 
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THE “ MAID OF THE\ 
MIST’' PILOTED\Y 
THROUGH THE 
RAPIDS BY 


CAPT. JOEL ROBINSON. 








MARTHA WAGENFUHRER AFTER A SUCCESSFUL 
BARREL TRIP THROUGH THE RAPIDS, 
Robinson had won. In 1883 Capt. Matthew 
Webb, a famous English swimmer, left his 
home and crossed the ocean to battle with 
the powerful currents in the Niagara gorge. 
It was generally believed that when Webb 
reached Niagara and viewed the rapids, he 
would reconsider his determination. But 
he did not lose confidence, and on July 
24, 1883, he entered a small boat, with 
Jack McCloy at the oars, and started down 
the river. When yet several hundred 
feet from the rapids, he leaped from the 
boat, and with nothing on but a pair of red 
trunks, swam with all his skill into the 
foaming waters. Thousands were on the 
cliff-tops and bridges. As Webb passed 
under the suspension-bridge, he swam with 
much grace and beauty. Right into the 
crested waves he was hurled as the force 
of his own strong strokes and the current 
sent him forward. THe was seen to pass a 
few of the swells, and then he was sucked 
under by a mighty wave. Four days later 
his lifeless body was picked up seven miles 
down the river, and to-day it rests in a 

grave in Oakwood 
Smornury Cemetery. Webb's 


A BIT OF BLONDIN’SCABLE. mistake was in fail- 
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ing to recognize that even if he could have 
battled with the swirling currents, the air- 
charged waters of the gorge and rapids 
lacked the buoyancy necessary to support 
him. 

The fate that befell Webb, instead of 
discouraging others, inspired them to em- 
ulation. Among those who aspired to 
make the trip was Carlisle D. Graham, a 
Philadelphia cooper. Many jokes were 
cracked at Graham’s expense when in 1886 
he announced that he would make a barrel 
in which he would go through the rapids. 
In due time Graham, true to his word, ap- 
peared at Niagara with a barrel in which 
he could stand, so weighted that it would 
float nearly upright. Not only did he go 
through the Whirlpool Rapids, but he was 
swept through the entire gorge to Lewis- 
ton, the trip occupying thirty-five minutes. 
Then he announced that on his next trip 
he would have his head out of the top of 
the barrel in full view of the people. This 
venture left him very little hearing, for a 
big wave gave him a deafening slap on the 
side of the head. Graham imade a third 
and a fourth trip that summer, and then 
for twelve years he prudently rested on his 
laurels, watching all that was done in a 
sensational way at Niagara. Last summer 
scored his fifth trip through the rapids, 
and nearly ended his life, for he was caught 
in an eddy, where he was held over twenty 
minutes, The day was very warm, and 
when Graham finally reached the whirlpool 
and was taken from the bar- 


rel he was nearly suffocated. 2 

The first double trip 3 
through the rapids was made Se 
by George Hazlett and Will- | @& : 
7 » : 2 < } J I 
iam Potts, of Buffalo, in 4 . 






1886. In the same year (TSS 
W. J. Kendall, a Boston 
policeman, swam 
throughthe rapids 
to the whirlpool, 
protected only by 
a life-preserver. 
Up to this time 
the thirst for no- 
toriety in the 
rapids had been 
confined — wholly 
to the sterner sex, 
but in the late 


WEBB'S GRAVE. 
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fall of 1886 Miss Sadie Allen, in 
company with George Hazlett, made 
a barrel trip through the rapids. 
For over fourteen years after this 
there was a cessation of barrel trips, 
and in the mean time men who had 
ideas about making life-saving boats 
came to the front. Charles A. Perey, 
of Niagara Falls, was the first. 
His boat was seventeen feet lone 
and had a beam of four feet ten 
inches. At each end there was an 
air-chamber, and ensconced in’ one 
of these air-chambers Perey made 





, ; three trips through the rapids in 
PETER NISSEN. 


1887, on one of which he was ac 
. <eenye: . . . < BY 
companied by William Dittrick. His last voyage was very rough s- | 


and he lost his boat. 


= \ 
—_—_ be >” 


The next man to bring a boat to Niagara was Robert) William -— + 


| 
| 


Flack, of Syracuse. He surrounded his craft, the **Phantom,*’ 
with mystery. t had a filling, he said, that he expected t a 
l yster} I g i yp eC oO Sy . 


patent, and he was confident that it would prove a great money 


maker. Flack early met Perey, and the two entered into an Bi i 
agreement to have a race through the gorge in the boats they had made. But as Percy 


( 
had been through the rapids and inspired contidence in his boat— 
this was following his first trip—Flack must first inspire equal con- 


fidence in his boat by making the voyage. 
July 4, 1888, was the date selected. = Flack’s “a 
. a co 


> 


craft was very light and those who knew the — 
rapids had their misgivings, but nothing ee 
could alter his determination. From the ‘ 
same hotel left by Webb on the day he \ 
went to death, Flack walked to the river. In : 4 









order that he might not fall out should the 
boat capsize, a harness had been adjusted 
about his waist. With bold, strong 
strokes he pulled out into the cur- 
rent and headed straight into the i” 
rapids. The waves tossed the boat gue 
as though it were a shell, and it 

was capsized three times inthe trip. * 4 
Never has a crowd that 
assembled on the Niagara 
clifis witnessed such a fear- 
ful tragedy. As the boat 
was about to enter the 
whirlpool, it was raised 
high in the air by a huge 
wave and then dashed 
down bottom-side up. Poor 
Flack was beneath it, and 
for over an hour this boat, 
designed to save the lives 
of others, floated there, 


CHARLES D. GRAHAM 
DRESSED TO SWIM rolling and whirling about W. J. KENDALL, WHO SUCCESSFULLY MADE 


THE RAPIDS. THE SAME PERILOUS TRIP. 
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SURVIVED MAUD WILLARD S FATAL 


THAT 
THROUGH 


THE DOG 


TRIP THE RAPIDS IN A BARREL, 


in the great river pocket. Percy, witnessing 
the tragedy from the American side, jumped 
into a bugey and drove to the whirlpool on 
the Canadian side, where, throwing off his 
clothing, he leaped into the river and swam 
for the boat, which was now approaching 
the shore. When it was righted, the life- 
less body of Flack was taken from the har- 
ness rigging. The secret filling was ex- 
celsior and shavings. 

The next year Walter G. Campbell ap- 
the falls with an flat-bot- 
he launched above the 


peared at open 
tomed boat, which 
rapids. His only companion was a black 
dog. He stood up, 
paddle, and boldly drifted wicn increasing 
speed toward the seething pool.  Fortu- 
nately, the boat capsized before the worst 


using his oar as a 


water was reached, and with a life-preserver 
around his waist, Campbell just managed to 
struggle to the shore, but the dog paid the 
penalty of his master’s folly. 

For ten years the appetite for notoriety 
in the waters of the Niagara slumbered. 
The peace was unbroken until Peter Nissen, 


known also as ‘*Bowser,’’ came to the 
falls from Chicago. He announced that 


he was on a vacation, during which he in- 
tended to amuse himself by going through 
the rapids in a boat he brought with him. 
With the exception of a cockpit in the 
center, it was decked over. There were 
air-compartments at each end and also at 
the sides of the cockpit. A new feature in 
rapids navigation was that to the keel there 
was fastened by iron straps an iron keel 
that weighed one thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds. He intended to establish 
a boat service through the rapids, he said. 


SCENE OF PERILOUS FEATS. 





On July 9, 1900, Nissen made one of the 
prettiest rapids trips ever seen. It was 
after four o’clock when the ‘** Fool Killer’’ 
appeared on the river in tow of a rowboat. 
After being cast adrift, it was caught in an 
eddy on the Canadian side and had to be 
started again. It was close to five o'clock 
when the boat finally entered the rapids. 
It rode the Fre- 
quently the foaming waters dashed clear 
over it, but it did not capsize. Reaching 
the whirlpool, Nissen floated for an hour 
before his boat was caught by men from 
the shore. The following day the boat 
was sent out of the pool, and in the trip 
down the river the away the 
iron keel and rudder, also a small propeller- 
wheel which he had intended to operate. 

Nissen rebuilt his boat and turned it into 
the smallest steamboat afloat. About a 
ton of iron was fitted to the wooden keel. 
When he came to Niagara Falls, in the 
summer of 1901, he announced his inten- 
tion of taking soundings close up to the 
Horseshoe Fall in hope of discovering new 
the great waterfall which is 
After 
several 


waves magnificently. 


rocks tore 


facts about 
credited with excavating the gorge. 
his boat was launched, he made 
trips near the Horseshoe, accompanied by 
a young man named James Rich, who was 
tied on the deck of the boat for fear the 
wash of the river would sweep him away. 





IN WHICH SHE 
FALLS 


TAYLOR AND THE BARREL 
MADE HER TRIP OVER THE 


MRS. 
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but he 
no im- 


Rich had several narrow escapes, 
stuck to the boat. Nissen gained 
portant facts by his alleged soundings in 
the vicinity of the falls, but hoped that 
he might have better luck in the whirlpool. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 12,1901, 
in the presence of the largest crowd that 
ever assembled to witness such a perform- 
ance, Nissen made his second trip through 
the rapids. His craft, though a steamboat, 
had no steam up when going through the 
gorge. It simply floated like a log, and 
when it approached the rapids Nissen con- 
The smoke- 
first waves, 


cealed himself under the deck. 
stack was carried away by the 
but the opening had been covered in an- 
ticipation of such an occurrence. The boat 
entered the whirlpool safely, but the pro- 
peller and rudder were carried away by 


striking driftwood. Some days later, 
Nissen and Rich again boarded the steamer 
to take soundings of the pool. 3ut soon 
the rudder gave out, and the craft was 
drifting helplessly in the maelstrom. Hour 


after hour they whirled around, prisoners 
on the seething water. As the afternoon 
waned and the shadows of the stern, silent 
cliffs crept across the water, the men grew 
They had kept 
made it 


more and more desperate. 
up steam on the boat, 
very hot under deck, and not daring to 
leave the hatch open, they nearly suffocated. 
They were at the mercy of the currents, 


and this 


and any moment might be sucked out of 
the outlet and carried down the river over 
the route where Nissen’s boat had been 


wrecked the year before. 
About 


tive o’clock that afternoon, the 
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THROUGH 


PLUNGING 
RAPIDS. 


GRAHAM S BARREL 
THE 
boat floated quite close to the Canadian 
side. Rich had told Nissen that should 
opportunity offer he would leap to the 
shore. Closer and closer the current swept 
the boat. Rich leaped and landed on a 
rock, but before Nissen could follow the 
boat was fifty feet from shore. Night had 
settled before Nissen could jump to the 
rocks. The boat is supposed to have sunk 
in the whirlpool. 

The fact that Graham had five times suc- 
cessfully voyaged through the Whirlpool 
Rapids in a barrel led others to adopt this 
craft in 1901. The first to follow Graham 
last summer was Martha E. Wagenfuhrer, 
the wife of a professional wrestler. She 
selected Friday, September 6th, as the date 
of her trip, possibly with the hope that she 
might have a President of the United States 
in her audience, for that was the day Pres- 
ident McKinley last visited Niagara. Quite 
a crowd collected, for she was the first wo- 
man to try the feat alone. She was resusci- 
tated after being in the rapids over an hour. 

Following Graham’‘s barrel trip on July 
double 


14, 1901, he arranged to give a 
performance with Maud Willard. It was 
planned that Miss Willard should make 


the barrel trip, and Graham would await 
her coming through the rapids at the whirl- 
pool on the American side. If the barrel 
and its occupant were swept out of the 
pool, Graham was to swim out and go to 








THE LAST SEEN OF CAPTAIN WEBB ALIVE. 


Lewiston with it; if not, he was to go 
alone. 

At 3.53 p.m. the barrel, with Miss Wil- 
lard and her pet dog, were in tow of a 
small boat pulling out in the current. The 
barrel was set adrift in the middle of the 
river, and it shot right into the rapids. — It 
received the usual tossing, and in four 
minutes was floating across the whirlpool. 
It was quickly seen by those who knew 
the pool that the currents were running in 
an unusual manner. Instead of being ear- 
ried toward the Canadian shore, where 
many were ready to capture it, the barrel 
floated well toward the center, and round 
and round it swept. On the American 
shore Graham and others watched the bar- 
rel. At 4:58 o'clock it was sucked into 
a deep whirl, and two minutes later it sank 
from sight, drawn down into the depths 
of the whirlpool by the mighty forces at 
work there. It was a startling spectacle 
for the hundreds on the banks to witness, 
and all wondered if the barrel and its hu- 
man occupant were gone forever. Soon 
the barrel jumped far out of the water as 
it was hurled up by the current, some hun- 
dreds of feet distant from where it had gone 
down, but it resumed its course with the 
current, drifting far out from the reach of 
those on shore. 

It had not been long in sight before it 
was observed that it listed to one side, and 
those who had seen other barrel trips felt 
that something unusual had taken place 
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inside the craft they were watching. Hope- 
ful that the men on the Canadian side 
would capture the barrel, Graham, in order 
to give the moving-picture machine an op- 
portunity to record his swim, was forced 
to leap into the water before sunset, and 
while the barrel was still floating in the 
pool he started for Lewiston. His swim 
was a success, and he has the eredit of be- 
ing the only person who has swum from the 
pool to Lewiston. When Graham returned 
up the gorge, he found the barrel and Miss 
Willard still imprisoned on the revolving 
waters of the wonderful pool. 

Hour after hour passed, darkness fell, 
and the roar of the whirlpool came with a 
solemn sound to the men on shore. Huge 
bonfires were built for warmth and illumi- 
nation. Messengers were sent to Niagara 
Falls to have the searchlight car of the 
electric line sent down the gorge, that the 
waters of the whirlpool might be fully 
illuminated. This was done, and after a 
while the great beam of white light shot 
across the waters from the American to the 
Canadian side. Now and then the tossing 
barrel could be seen, tumbling and rolling 
about on the waves and current. Nine 
o'clock came, and the girl had been im- 
prisoned in the barrel over five hours. All 
knew the craft had air-holes, but how had 
Miss Willard stood the terrible strain, 
knowing that night had come? 

About 9:20 o’clock that night, an old 
river hand, standing about one of the bon- 
fires, looked out 
on the waters of 
the pool and ob- 
served a piece of 
wood drifting in 
toward shore—a 
sure sign that the 
currents were 
changing. With- 
in a short time 
the barrel hove in 
sight within the 
light of the fire, 
and men swam 
out and caught 
it. When the 
manhole cover 
was removed, the 
little dog leaped 
joyously out, but 
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Miss Willard was limp and lifeless. Possibly, 
if the dow had not been in the barrel, there 
would have been more air for Miss Willard, 
and she might have lived. She was buried 
in Oakwood Cemetery, and before many 
days her mother was placed in a grave at 
her side. It had been Miss Willard’s hope 
that she might earn mouey to give her 
mother a pleasant home in her .declining 
years. 

During all these years of sensational feats 
at Niagara, until the summer of 1901 
nobody ever voluntarily tried to go over 
the falls and live. At least two men tried 
to pretend to make the trip, but without 
success. When Mrs. Taylor arrived at the 
falls with a barrel, residents smiled at her 
statement that she would make the falls 
trip. Dropping a barrel and a human oc- 
cupant over the Horseshoe Fall could have 
but one result, all agreed. But Mrs. Tay- 
lor was persistent. The fact that there was 
a trip through three-quarters of a mile of 
rapids above the fall before the frightful 
precipice was reached did not deter her, 

On Sunday, October 20th, and again on 
the following Wednesday, the’ waiting 
crowds were disappointed. Owing to a 
high wind, the barrel could not be towed 
into the current. People became skep- 
tical, but the next day Mrs. Taylor was true 
to her word. Starting out from Port Day, 
a mile above the falls, she was rowed to 
Grass Island. There she was strapped in 
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MRS. TAYLOR ON EMERGING FROM THE BARREL 
IN WHICH SHE WENT OVER THE FALLS. 
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the barrel and towed far out in the Ca- 
nadian current. Just before the start, the 
craft was pumped full of air. Fastened 
to the bottom was a blacksmith’s anvil 
weighing about one hundred pounds to 
keep the barrel upright in the water. 
When within two hundred yards of the 
Canadian shore, one of the boatmen rapped 
on the barrel with his oar. This 
was the signal to Mrs. Taylor that 
she was to be cast adrift, and a 
minute later, at 4:05 o'clock, the 
line was cut. With all speed the 
boat hurried out of the dangerous 
current, while the barrel in which 
was Mrs. Taylor sped on toward the 
great Horseshoe. All who have 
viewed Niagara know the wild 
nature of the waters above the falls. 
Reef after reef extends from shore 
to shore, over which the tumbling 
torrent flows in splendid fury. It 
is a spectacle that delights the 
artist’s eye, but one to strike terror 
to the heart of any would-be navi 
gator. There is a descent of fifty- 
five feet in these whitened waves 
before the fall is reached, and 
corce. through them Mrs. Taylor and her 
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barrel shot. Tumbling, rolling, now and 
then it lingered under the foaming waters 
at the foot of a reef, but, reappearing, was 
swept on toward that awful brink over 
which no human being had passed and lived. 

After the barrel came in sight, plunging 
down the rapids, little was said by the 
thousands gathered at every point whence 
the broad surface of the river could be 
seen. Each eye was strained to catch the 
movements of the small dark object toss- 
ing on the white-capped waves far out on 
the river. The last reef was passed. 
There was nothing but smooth, clear water 
now between the barrel and the brink of 
the Horseshoe. It felt the suction of the 
fall. Faster, faster it moved, swinging 
round toward the Canadian side as it was 
pulled forward by the terrific force of the 
rushing waters. Just a moment it was 
visible on the brink, then with lightning- 
like rapidity it dropped, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty-five feet, into the seeth- 
ing, foam-lashed waters of the lower river. 
This broke the tremendous tension of the 
crowd, and every one made a wild rush to 
the edge of the high banks where the gorge 
could be seen. Before many of them got 
in position, the barrel had reappeared on 
the surface of the lower river and was 





floating downstream. It was caught in an 
eddy on the Canadian side and swung 
back between the wash of two eddies. It 
floated there for some minutes before it 
Was caught, at 4:40, having passed over 
the fall at 4:23. The barrel was landed 
on a rock. The cover of the manhole 
was torn off, and when Mrs. Taylor raised 
her hand’ to wave to those about, a mighty 
cheer went up that told the multitude on 
the cliff that the Falls of Niagara had been 
conquered—and by a woman. It was 
necessary to saw a portion of the head of 
the barrel away to get Mrs. Taylor out. 
When this was done, she crossed a plank 
to land, bruised and shocked, but little 
injured. 

The woman who performed this remark- 
able feat gave her age as forty-three years, 
stating that the day of her performance was 
her birthday. She had had a varied ex- 
perience in life, and admitted that she was 
in desperate need of money when she jour- 
neyed to Niagara. Her performance has 
cast a shadow on the feats of all previous 
rapids navigators, and now it is expected 
that the falls and not the rapids will be the 
scene of sensational feats to be performed 
by desperate men and women of the 
future. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHIPPING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Lewis NIXON 


: developments of the past two 

years are calling into being the one 
remaining factor that will make the United 
States of America the great ship-building 
and ship-owning country of the world. 
This is a steady demand for ocean-going 
American bottoms. 

With the balance of trade enormously in 
our favor, and with our agricultural and 
manufacturing prosperity, it is necessary 
that, in order to avoid the perils of over- 
production and congestion, there should be 
new markets for our surplus and new fields 
for the investment of the money obtained 
from its sale. 

When one thinks of the area of the 
vlobe covered by water upon which right 
of way is free, which water is no longer a 
barrier but a connection between the coun- 
tries of the world, and to what extent 
transportation of commodities has been car- 
ried and the overwhelming part such trans- 
portation plays in the world’s economy, 





it cannot be doubted that the control of 
the oceans will be of overwhelming im- 
portance in the conservation of national 
interests. 

I of course do not mean by this that the 
oceans will ever be other than free; but a 
measure of control may be obtained by 
wise legislative encouragement, enlightened 
foresight and the application of business 
principles in international relations. 

The growth of the American shipyard 
has been slow, owing to the fact that ship- 
building and ship-owning in the foreign 
trade have been discriminated against by 
United States laws. and this for years made 
the shipyard dependent upon the coasting 
trade. This being the case, it was almost 
impossible to specialize on any large seale, 
and there was usually a scramble and a 
cutthroat competition when any vessel was 
to be contracted for, whether it was a 
freight-steamer, an excursion-boat ora tug. 

Before the days of metal vessels, when 
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MODERN 


THE FRAMEWORK OF A 
IRON VESSEL’S HULL. 


CONSTRUCTING 


our forests down to the shore, we 
built wooden vessels for all the world, and 
carried not only nearly all our own foreign 
freight but a goodly share of that of the 
rest of the world. 

To-day the conditions as to cheapness 
and quality of material for the hulls are re- 
produced in steel, and we shall assuredly 


again build the world’s vessels as we did in 


grew 


the days of the wooden hulls. 

While we pay our laborers more, we get 
more work out of them. Iam satisfied that 
the American 
with the employer than in England, for ex- 
ample. The great fault there is that the 
men deliberately restrict output and oppose 
while here the 

in turning out 

When they do 


more they expect more, and that is but 


workman is more in accord 


labor-saving machinery, 


men take as much interest 


work as does the employer. 


natural. 


housed and 


fed, 


clothed, and no one employing men who 


Our men are better 
take pride in continuing such 
the carry on 


Another great advan- 


does not 


conditions can in long run 
work successfully. 
tage we have over the Enelish builder is 
that his men really need a certain amount 
of beer or spirits to do a day’s work, owing 
to the climate, while with us the very air 
they breathe supplies a stimulant. 

The fact that English shipyards have 
such a demand for ships of all types that 
they can afford to work each plant upon 
the particular type of vessel it can best 
build, is the main reason why they build 
mercantile vessels to-day cheaper than we 
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do. For the last ten years there has been 
a steady demand for vessels of war, and 
to-day we build them cheaper than they 
could be reproduced abroad. 

The three pillars of a nation’s greatness 
are its commerce, agriculture and manu- 
facturing. We have developed the latter 
at the expense of the other two, and the 
national structure is becoming lopsided. 
The alternate periods of financial prosperity 
and depression are warnings that should be 
heeded. Our statesmen must be brought 
to see that the great need of this country 


now is the return cargo. This problem 
will be met, but it is too big to be solved 


A bal- 
ance of trade is desirable so long as it is a 
healthy one, but this country not 
want to be in the condition of the mariner 
who, cast upon a barren island, found that 
he had saved only his chests of gold. 

The ship-builder stands ready to do his 
part in the rehabilitation of American 
oversea carrying trade, but he cannot do it 
without a demand for ships, and we cannot 
have such a demand unless American ship- 
owning shall be made profitable. 

That profitable I am 
satistied, vessel can make 
flag to-day than 


by small men or small measures. 


does 


ship-owning is 
the 
more under a foreien 
under the American fag, and while trade 
may follow the flag, it appears naturally 
under the flag which offers the 


but same 


to sail 
lowest rate. 

A blind adherence to a policy of protec- 
tion simply for the sake of protection after 
industries are domesticated and able to en- 
dure world competition, must inevitably 
commerce. 


hurt our 


European statesmen 
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utifie American. 
ACHIEVEMENT 
will be only too glad of an excuse to apply 
some policy of retaliation to stop the trans- 
fer of the realized wealth of their countries 
to the United Such 
they know will affect the great mass of the 


States. retaliation 
population there fast gaining power and 
influence, and these must be strongly ap- 
pealed to before they will consent to pay 
more for breadstuffs, 
We should not supply the argument. 

Great Britain, that the 
iron was a better vessel Commer- 


cotton and meat. 


when she saw 
vessel of 
cially than the vessel of wood, gave large 
orders for men-of-war, and so enabled her 
metal-working 
building 


threw to 


ship-builders to put in 
gain experience in 
Our Civil War 


oversea trade, and 


plants and 
metal 
her our 


vessels. 
vreat this she 
has retained. Great Britain thus gave her 


self a great 
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drove 


private 


that a 
shipyards from a city where it was main- 


manner navy-yard 
tained. 
In 1882 we began our 


new navy—built 
it with American 
workmen of To-day 
have the 
abroad, and in refinement and efficiency of 
The manufactures 


it by contract and built 
American materials. 


we shipyards equal to best 
product lead the world. 
of steel, guns, armor and powder have all 
felt the quickening touch. 

Germany acted very much as we did, 
only doing worse for herself in building 
her hulls in navy-yards and buying ma- 
chinery from the English. {fn 1870 she 
started navy-yards at Kiel and Wilhelms- 
haven for repairing and building battle- 
ships, expecting to build all her new navy 
Dantzic. after 
the war with France, 


at these vards or at Sut 





up-to- 
date navy and at the 
laid well 
and deep the founda- 


same time 
tions of future mari- 
time supremacy. 

It took us until 
1882 to eatch 
Up to that time all 
money appropriated 


on. 


for the navy was 
spent in the navy- 
yards, and spent 


most extravagantly 


the demand 


for new tonnave led 


ereat 


to the placing of an 
order with a private 
yard at Stettin. This 
well and 
quickly that 
the Admiralty sud- 
denly realized the 
military value of the 


was so 


done 


commercial — ship- 
yard, and this marks 


the beginning of a 





at that, and in such 


STERN VIEW OF 








A VESSEL 


great ship-building 


IN ITS FRAME. 
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policy in Germany. It was not, however, 
until 1885 that the great mercantile steam- 
ship companies began to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the home product. In 1885 and 
1886 the Vulcan yard delivered six Im- 
perial mail-steamers, subsidized by the 
government to run to eastern Asia and Aus- 
tralia upon the express condition that they 
should be of domestic production.  To- 
day such vessels as the ‘* Deutschland’’ and 
the network of German lines throughout 
the world are evidences of the triumph of 
the policy which has made Germany the 
coming commercial sea-power of Europe. 
And not only does she build her own vessels 
now, but numerous and profitable orders 
pour in upon her from all over the world 
for commercial and naval 
vessels. 

With the building of a 
Central American canal 
the trade of the West 
Indies and South America 
will be of overwhelming 
importance, and the pur- 
chase of a West India 
steamship company by a 
great German line shows 
that the Germans are wide 
awake to the prizes to be 
through the 





obtained 
strategy of trade. 

So long as we can give 
a better thing at a lower 
price, we shall control 
markets, no matter what 
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rd THE UNITED STATES. 

the restrictions, just as a 
keen in 
Chicago establishments cans 
marked, ‘* Made in France, *’ 
to be 
a French colony where only 
French goods are permitted. 


observer can see 


sent to Madagascar, 


Can we suppose for an in- 
stant that the master minds 
that the 
wonderful systems of trans- 
portation on land will not 


have developed 


see even greater opportuni- 
for their genius in a 
tremendously r field 
upon the oceans, where their 


ties 





larg 


operations may be interna- 
tional instead of continental? 

The effect of the purchase 
of the Leyland and Atlantic transport fleets 
Some method 


WELLS 


is, of course, far-reaching. 
will doubtless be attained by which these 
vessels may carry the American flag without 
any resulting harm to our building inter- 
ests. Great Britain could not well do with- 
out these fleets for use as transports in a great 
war, and if vessels of this character are to 
be under the of Americans, the 
owners will be able to exercise great in- 
fluence in the direction of peace, for I do 
not believe that these lines will have oppo- 
sition in their particular field from new 


control 


British lines. 
Great interest 

running of vessels from Chicago to Europe, 

been expressed that New 


has been shown in the 


and fears have 
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A PACIFIC MAIL-STEAMSHIP AT NEWPORT NEWS, 


VIRGINIA. 











York as a harbor might suffer thereby; 
but these fears are groundless. 

The spectacle of a great vessel, intended 
to function in an ocean, meandering down 
rivers for thousands of miles, does not ap 
peal to the judgment of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, while a keen ob- 
server of current events cannot fail 
havoe fogs and rocks have played 


to see 
what 
with vessels even outside the St. Lawrence 
during the past few months. 

The com- 
mercial su 
premacy of 
New York 
rests secure 
in natural 
advantages 
of harbor fa- 
cilities and 
location that 
only the 
most crimi- 
nal of blun- 
ders can im- 
pair. 

It may be 
taken as an 
axiom that 
the of 
water-borne 
freight-car- 


cost 


rying is 
about in- 
versely to 


the draft of 
the vessel. 
New York is 
able to take 
the deepest- 
draft vessels 


up to her 
wharves and TORPEDO-BOATS READY TO START 
if one will note how much nearer the 


location of wealth and production of the 
country she is than Boston or any Cana- 
dian seaport, the advantage of landing 
at New York is apparent. She 
now approximately half the foreign trade 
of the United States, and in- 
crease in size and carrying capacity the 
volume of business done here must continue 
increase with rapidity, though 
with the development of other ports the pro- 
portionate amount handled may decrease. 


handles 


as vessels 


to even 
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ase 
I/9 


advantages in han- 
In London 


of the 
our wharves. 


Then think 
at 
the very great rise and fall of tide make it 


dling cargo 
necessary to dock vessels into great basins 
for Here, 
only enough tide to scour and flush out 


loading or unloading. with 
our harbor twice a day, vessels can be at 
our wharves with practically no derange- 
ment, and sail at any hour of the twenty- 
four. Greater and greater ships are coming 
here, and the new channel is imperatively 
needed. Ev- 
ery effort of 


city and state 


should be 
exerted to 
hasten its 


com pletion. 
I cannot 


more than 
touch on 
Matters in 
this short 
article, but 
I am_= sure 


that there is 
no subject so 
important to 
this country 
to-day as its 
oversea com - 
Liv 
ing as I do 
the 
waters of the 


merce. 


upon 


of 
York 
four 
months 


harbor 
New 
for 
five 


or 


every 
I have 
noting 


year, 
been 

for 
years. the 
merchant 
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of 


AT THE 


rapid growth the German 
marine. 

With Germany ship-building and ship- 
owning have gone hand in hand, and the 
government has extended every possible 
aid to both. 

3oth our political parties have 
spoken for the upbuilding of our merchant 


marine, but until the people demand that 


great 


something be done, all measures will be 
dependent upon party expediency. When 
the people demanded a navy, the two 
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parties joined hand in hand and gave us 
one. 

While I am opposed to any policy 
of discrimination by which a_ particular 
vessel or vessels shall obtain governmental 
aid except for special services, such as 
mail-carrying, it is admitted that without 
some form of encouragement we cannot 
now compete 
with the for- 
eign vessel in 
the oversea 
trade. While 
if we have 
any carrying 
to do we can 
always get 
others to do 
it, I am sure 
that no one 
expects for- 
eign vessels 
to help along 
a demand for 
our goods or 
to provide 
freight and 
rail connec- 
tions that 
will throw 
trade in our 
Way instead 
of in theirs. 

It pays 
producers in 
some of the 
Southern 
States to 
send  prod- 
ucts all the 
way to Can- 
ada so that 
by crossing 
the continent 
on a Cana- 
dian line they 
can secure through connections to Asia over 
a Canadian steamship line; and such in- 
stances can be multiplied indefinitely. 

The prices of farm and other unpro- 
tected products have declined, or certainly 
not advanced with the marvelous rise in 
the price of other products. Wheat, for 
example, must compete in price with the 
wheat grown in other lands, and the price 
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at home is fixed by the price our surplus 
brings in competition with foreign grain. 

Since this surplus affects adversely our 
great agricultural interests, it follows that 
we should widen the area of its consump- 
tion as much as possible. The millions 
of the East are awakening to new needs 
and new desires, and with their develop- 
ment will 
come the 
capacity to 
erat tf -y 
them. 

A study of 
trade condi- 
tiens shows 
that wheat 
and flour are 
sent to China 
each year in 
larger and 





larger quan- 
tities, and 
millions of 
rice-eaters 
would be 
made bread- 
raters if 
wheat and 
flour could 
be sold at 
low enough 
prices. There 
is only one 
Way to do 
this. It isto 
cheapen the 
cost of car- 
riage from 
producer to 
consumer, 
A stupen- 
dous Orien- 
tal market is 
open at good 
prices to the 
grain-growers of the Pacific slope, but ships 
cannot be had to carry the grain. To divert 
the wheat of this section to Asia would 
relieve Liverpool of the surplus which is 
now thrown there and which sags the 
market and affects the price of wheat on 
the remotest of our farms. 

When Jefferson wrote the Navigation Acts 
which were passed by the first Congress 
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THE PRODUCT OF 


of the United States, we were building ves- 
sels more cheaply than other nations, but 
his main argument was that a merchant 
marine was a necessity as a nursery of 
naval streneth. Had we been fighting 
two years ago with a nation possessing a 
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great navy, instead of Spain, where should 
we have obtained the seamen? No nation 
produces better sailors than the United 
States, but they must be trained, and the 
opportunity for such training should be 


given under our own flag. 
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I consider a nation which must depend 
upon other nations to do its carrying upon 
the ocean, as undeveloped and tributary to 


the nations 
that carry 
for it. In 
case of a war 
between 
Great Britain 
and Ger- 
many, seven- 
ty-five per 
cent. of our 
export trade 
would be cut 
off. Sucha 
bottling-up 
of this coun- 
try would 
produce 
wide-spread 


disaster. 
A great 


ship- build- 
ing and ship- 


owning policy will benefit every calling, 
profession and trade, and bring the Ameri- 


THE FRAMEWORK OF 


THE POET. 





AN AMERICAN SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOAT. 


millions a year. 


THE POET. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


HE sang of life, serenely sweet 
With, now and then, a deeper note. 


From some high peak, nigh yet remote, 


He voiced the world’s absorbing beat. 


He sang of love when earth was young, 
And Love, itself, was in his lays. 
But ah, the world, it turned to praise 
A jingle in a broken tongue. 


can shipyard to the front as competitor 
with the foreign plants, and bring back 
the American sailor upon the ocean. 


Shipping 
and ship- 
yards devel- 
oped to such 
an extent 
that we could 
carry a fair 
share of our 
own trade 
would keep 
at home two 
hundred 
million dol- 
lars now paid 
toforeigners, 
and take 
fully a quar- 
ter of a mill- 
ion of men 
from the 
ranks of idle 
labor, who 


would earn at least one hundred and fifty 
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SON. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


‘*English, all English, that’s my dream !’'—Cecil Rhodes. 


5. 


a in his provincial days Solomon 

Cohen had distinguished himself by 
his Anglican mispronunciation of Hebrew 
and his insistence on a minister who spoke 
English and looked like a Christian clergy- 
man; and he had set a precedent in the 
congregation by docking the ‘‘e’’ of his 
patronymic. There are many ways of con- 
cealing from the Briton your shame in be- 
ing related through a pedigree of three 
thousand years to Aaron, the High Priest 
of Israel, and Cohn is one of the simplest 
and most effective. Once, taken to task by 
a pietist, Solomon defended himself by the 
quibble that Hebrew has no vowels. But 
even this would not account for the whit- 
tling away of his ‘‘Solomon.’’ ‘‘S. Cohn’’ 
was the insignium over his clothing estab- 
lishment. Not that he was anxious to 
deny his Jewishness—was not the shop 
closed on Saturdays?—he was merely anx- 
ious not*to obtrude it. ‘‘When we are in 
England, we are in England,’’ he would 
say, with his Talmudic sing-song. 

S. Cohn was indeed a personage in the 
town, and his name had been printed on 
voting papers,.and, what is more, he had 
at last become a Town Councilor. Really 
the citizens liked his stanch adherence to 
his ancient faith, evidenced so tangibly by 
his Sabbath shutters; even the rival cloth- 
iers bore him good will, not suspecting that 
S. Cohn’s Saturday losses were more than 
counterbalanced by the general impression 
that a man who sacrificed business to re- 
ligion would deal more fairly by you than 
his fellows. And his person, too, had the 
rotundity which the ratepayer demands. 

But twin with his Town Councilor’s 
pride was his pride in being gabbai (treas- 
urer) of the little synagogue tucked away 
in a back street; in which for four gener- 
ations prayer had ebbed and flowed as 
regularly as the tides of the sea, with whose 
careless rovers the worshipers did such 
lucrative business. The synagogue, not the 
sea, was the poetry of these eager traffick- 
ers: here they wore phylacteries and waved 
palm-branches and did other picturesque 





things, which in their utter ignorance of 
Catholic or other ritual they deemed unin- 
telligible to the heathen and a barrier from 
mankind. Very imposing was Solomon 
Cohn in his official pew under the reading- 
platform, for there is nothing which so en- 
hances a man’s dignity in the synagogue as 
the consideration of his Christian towns- 
men. That is one of the earliest stages of 
Anglicization. 


II. 


Mrs. Cohn was a pale image of Mr. Cohn, 
seeing things through his gold spectacles, 
and walking humbly in the shadow of his 
greatness. She had dutifully borne him 
many children, and sat on the ground for 
such as died. Her figure refused the Jew- 
ess’s tradition of opulency, and remained 
slender as though repressed. Her work 
was manifold and unceasing, for besides her 
domestic and shopwomanly duties she was 
necessarily a philanthropist, fettered with 
Jewish charities as the gabbai’s wife, 
tangled with Christian charities as the con- 
sort of the Town Councilor. In speech she 
was literally his echo, catching up his mis- 
takes, indeed admonished by him of her 
slips in speaking the Councilor’s English. 
He had the start of her by five years, for 
she had been brought from Poland to marry 
him, through the good offices of a friend 
of hers who saw in her little dowry the 
nucleus of a thriving shop in a thriving 
port. And from this initial inferiority she 
never recovered—five milestones behind on 
the road of Anglicization! It was enough 
to keep down a more assertive personality 
than poor Hannah’s. The mere danger of 
slipping back unconsciously to the banned 
Yiddish put a curb upon her tongue. Her 
large, dark eyes had a doglike look, and 
they were set pathetically in a sallow face 
that suggested ill health, yet immense stay- 
ing-power. 

That 8. Cohn was a bit of a bully can- 
not be denied. It is difficult to combine 
the offices of gabbai and Town Councilor 
without a self-satisfaction that may easily 
degenerate into dissatisfaction with others. 


Least to be endured was S. Cohn in his 
26 
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religious rigidity, and he could never un- 
derstand that pietistic exercises in which he 
found pleasure did not inevitably produce 
ecstasy in his son’ and heir. And when 
Simon was discovered reading **The Pirates 
of Pecheli,’’ dexterously concealed in his 
prayer-book, the boy received a strapping 
that made his mother wince.  Simon’s 
breakfast lay only at the end of a long 
volume of prayers; and, having ascertained 
by careful experiment the minimum of time 
his father would accept for the gabbling of 
these empty Oriental sounds, he had fallen 
back on penny numbers to while away 
the hungry minutes. The quartering and 
burning of these tales in an avenging fire- 
place was not the least of the reasons why 
the whipped youth wept, and it needed 
several pieces of cake, maternally smuggled 
into his maw while the father’s back was 
turned, to choke his sobs. 


IIT. 


With the daughters—and there were 
three before the son and heir—there was 
less of religious friction, since women have 
not the pious privileges and burdens of 
the sterner sex. When the eldest, Deb- 
orah, was married, her husband received, 
by way of compensation, the good will of 
the seaport business, while $8. Cohn mi- 
grated to the metropolis, in the ambition 
of making ‘‘S. Cohn’s trouserings’’ a 
household word. He did indeed achieve 
considerable fame in the Holloway Road. 

Gradually he came to live away from his 
business, and in the most fashionable 
street of Highbury. But he was never to 
recover his exalted posts. The parish had 
older inhabitants, the local synagogue 
richer members. The cry for Anglicization 
Was common property. From pioneer, 8. 
Cohn found himself out-moded. The 
minister, indeed, was only too English— 
and especially his wife. One would almost 
have thought from their deportment that 
they considered themselves the superiors 
instead of the slaves of the congregation. 
S. Cohn had been accustomed to a series 
of clergymen who must needs be taught 
painfully to parrot ‘‘Our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales and all the Royal Fam- 
ily’’—the indispensable atom of English 
in the service—so that he, the expert, had 


held his breath while they groped and 
stumbled along the precipitous pass. Now 
the whilom gabbai and Town Councilor 
found himself almost patronized—as a poor 
provincial—by this mincing, genteel cler- 
ical couple. He retorted by animadverting 
upon the preacher’s heterodoxy. 

An urban unconcern met the profound 
views so often impressed on Simon with a 
strap. ‘‘We are not in Poland now,’’ said 
the preacher, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘‘In Poland!’’ $. Cohn’s blood boiled. 
To be twitted with Poland, after decades 
of Anglicization. He, who employed a 
host of Anglo-Saxon clerks, counter-jumpers 
and packers! ‘‘And where did your father 
come from?’’ he retorted hotly. 

He had almost a mind to change his syn- 
agogue, but there was no other within such 
easy walking-distance—an important Sab- 
batic consideration—and besides, the others 
were reported to be even worse. Dread 
rumors came of a younger generation that 
craved almost openly for organs in the 
synagogue and women’s voices in the choir, 
nay, of even more flagitious spirits—devo- 
tional dynamitards—whose dream was a 
service all English, that could be ‘under- 
stood instead of chanted! Dark mutter- 
ings against the ancient rabbis were in 
the very air of these wealthier quarters of 
London. 

‘*O shameless ignorance of the new age, ’’ 
S. Cohn was wont to complain, ‘‘that does 
not know the limits of Anglicization !’’ 

EN. 

That Simon should enter his father’s 
business was as inevitable as that the busi- 
ness should prosper in spite of Simon. 

His career had been settled ere his father 
became aware that Highbury aspired even 
to law and medicine, and the idea that 
Simon’s education was finished was not 
lightly to be dislodged. Simon's education 
consisted of the knowledge conveyed in 
seaport schools for the sons of tradesmen, 
while a long course of penny dreadfuls had 
given him a peculiar and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the ways of the world. Care- 
fully curtained away in a secret compart- 
ment lay his elementary Hebrew lore. It 
did not enter into his conception of the 
perfect Englishman. Ah, how he rejoiced 
in this wider horizon of London, so 
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thickly starred with music-halls, billiard- 
rooms and restaurants. ‘‘We are emanci- 
pated now,’’ was his cry; ‘‘we have too 
much intellect ;’’ and he swallowed the for- 
bidden oyster in a fine spiritual glow, which 
somehow or other would not extend to 
bacon. That stuck more in his throat, and 
so was taken only in self-defense, to avoid 
the suspicions of a convivial company. 

As he sat at his father’s side in the syn- 
agogue—a demure Son of the Covenant— 
this young Englishman lurked beneath his 
praying-shawl, even as beneath his prayer- 
book had lurked ‘*The Pirates of Pecheli.”’ 

In this hidden life Mrs. 8. Cohn was not 
an aider or abettor, except in so far as fre- 
quent gifts from her own pocket-money 
might be considered the equivalent of the 
surreptitious cake of childhood. She 
would have shared in her husband's horror 
had she seen Simon banqueting on unright- 
eousness, and her apoplexy would have 
been original, not derivative. For her, 
indeed, London had _ proved narrowing 
rather than widening. She became part of 
a parish instead of part of a town, and of 
a Ghetto in a parish at that! The vast 
background of London was practically a 
mirage—-the London suburb was farther 
from London than the provincial town. 
No longer did the currents of civic life 
tingle through her; she sank entirely to 
family affairs, excluded even from the 
Ladies’ Committee. Her lord’s life, too, 
shrank, though his business extended—the 
which, uneasily suspected, did but increase 
his irritability. He had now the pomp and 
pose of his late offices minus any visible 
reason: a Sir Oracle without a shrine, an 
abdomen without authority. 

Even the two new sons-in-law whom his 
ability to clothe them had soon procured 
in London, listened impatiently, once they 
had safely passed under the Canopy and 
were ensconced in plush parlors of their 
own. Home and shop became his only 
realm, and his autocratic tendencies grew 
the stronger by compression. He read 
‘‘the largest circulation,’’ and his wife 
became an echo of its opinions. These opin- 
ions, never nebulous, became sharp as illumi- 
nated sky-signs when the Boer war began. 

‘*The impertinent rascals !’? cried 8. Cohn 
furiously. ‘‘They have invaded our terri- 
tory.’’ 
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‘Is it possible?’’ ejaculated Mrs. Cohn. 
‘*This comes of our kindness to them after 
Majuba!”’ 


Ve 


A darkness began to overhang the des- 
tinies of Britain. Three defeats in one 
week ! 

‘*Tt is humiliating, ’’ said 8S. Cohn, clench- 
ing his fist. 

‘‘It makes a miserable Christmas,’’ said 
Mrs. Cohn gloomily. Although her spouse 
still set his face against the Christmas pud- 
ding which had invaded so many Anglo- 
Jewish homes, the festival entered far more 
vividly into his consciousness than the 
Jewish holidays, which produced no im- 
pression on the life of the streets. 

The darkness grew denser. Young men 
began to enlist for the front, the City 
formed a new regiment of Imperial Volun- 
teers. S. Cohn gave his foreign houses 
large orders for khaki trouserings. He 
sent out several parcels of clothing to the 
seat of war, and had the same duly re- 
corded in his favorite newspaper. Gradu- 
ally he became aware that the military fever 
of which he read in its columns was in- 
fecting his clothing emporium—that his 
own counter-jumpers were in heats of ad- 
venturous resolve. The military microbes 
must have lain thick in the khaki they 
handled. At any rate, S. Cohn, always 
quick to catch the contagion of the correct 
thing, announced that he would present a 
bonus to all who went out to fight for their 
country and that he would keep their places 
open for their return. The Saturday this 
patriotic offer was recorded in his news- 
paper—'On inquiry at S. Cohn’s, the 
great Clothing Purveyor of the Holloway 
Road, our representative was informed that 
no less than five of the young men were 
taking advantage of their employer's en- 
thusiasm for England and the Empire,’’ et 
cetera, et cetera—the already puffed-up 
Solomon had the honor of being called to 
read in the Law, and first as befitted the 
Sons of Aaron. It was a man restored 
almost to his provincial pride who recited 
the ancient benediction: ‘*Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, who hast chosen 
us from among all peoples and given to us 
His law.”’ 

But a drop of vinegar was in the cup. 











‘*‘ And why wasn’t Simon in synagogue?’’ 
he inquired of his wife, as she came down 
the gallery stairs to meet her lord in the 
lobby, where the congregants loitered to 
chat. 

‘‘Do I know?’’? murmured Mrs. Cohn, 
flushing beneath her veil. 

‘‘ When I left the house 
coming on.’’ 

‘*He didn’t know you were to be ‘called 
up:’”” 

‘Tt isn’t that,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘Think 
of the beautiful war-sermon he missed. 
In these dark days we should be thinking 
of our country, not of our pleasures.’’ 
And he drew her angrily without, where 
the brightly dressed worshipers, linger- 
ingly exchanging eulogiums on the ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia’? sermon, made an Oriental 
splotch of color on the wintry pavement. 


he said he was 


VI. 

At lunch the reprobate appeared, look- 
ing downcast. 

‘*Where have you been?’’ thundered 8. 
Cohn, who, never growing older, imagined 
Simon likewise stationary. 

‘‘T went out for a walk—it was a fine 
morning. ° 

‘*‘And where did you go?”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t bother.’’ 

‘*But I shall bother. 
go?’’ 

He grew sullen. 
they won't have me.’ 

‘*Who won't have you?"’ 

‘‘The War Office.”’ 

‘Thank God!’’ broke from Mrs. Cohn. 

‘*Eh?’* Mr. Cohn looked blankly from 
one to the other. 

‘‘It is nothing—he went to see the en- 
listing and all that. Your soup is getting 
cold.** 

3ut S. Cohn had taken off his gold spec- 
tacles and was polishing them with his 
serviette—always a sign of a stormy meal. 

‘‘It seems to me something has been 
going behind my back,’’ he said, 
looking from mother to son. 

**Well, I didn’t want to annoy you with 


Where did you 


‘*It doesn’t matter— 





on 


Simon's madcap ideas," Hannah mur- 
mured. ‘But it’s all over now, thank 
God!’ 

‘‘Oh, he’d better know,’’ said Simon 


sulkily—‘‘especially as I am not going to 
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be choked off. It’s all stuff, what the 
doctor says. I’m as strong as a_ horse. 
And what’s more, I’m one of the few ap- 
plicants who can ride one.”’ 

‘*Hannah, will you explain to me what 
this meshuggas [madness] is?’’ cried S. 
Cohn, lapsing into a non-Anglicism. 

‘‘I’ve got to go to the front, just like 
other young men!’’ 

‘*What!’’ shrieked S. Cohn. ‘‘Enlist! 
You that I brought up as a gentleman!’’ 

‘*It’s gentlemen that’s going—the City 
Imperial Volunteers !’’ 

‘*The Volunteers! 
clerks. ’’ 

‘‘No, there are gentlemen among them. 
Read your paper.”’ 

‘*But not rich Jews.’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. I saw several chaps from 
Bayswater.’’ 

‘We Jews of this favored country,’’ put 
in Hannah eagerly, ‘‘grateful to the noble 
people who have given us every right, 
every liberty, must—-—”’ 

S. Cohn was taken aback by this half- 
unconscious quotation from the war-sermon 
of the morning. ‘‘Yes, we must subscribe 
and all that,’’ he interrupted. 

‘*We must fight,’’ said Simon. 

‘*You fight !’’ His father laughed half 
hysterically. ‘*Why, you’d shoot yourself 
with your own gun!’’ He had not been 
so upset since the day the minister had dis- 
regarded his erudition. 

‘*‘Oh, would I, though!’’ And Simon 
pursed his lips and nodded meaningly. 

‘*As sure as to-day is the Holy Sabbath. 
And you'd be stuck on your own bayonet, 
like an obstinate pig.’ 

Simon got up and left the table and the 
room. 

Hannah kept back her tears before the 
servant. ‘‘There!’’ she said. ‘*‘And now 
he’s turned sulky and won't eat.’’ 


But that’s my own 


, 


‘*Didn’t I say an obstinate pig? He’s 
always been like that froma baby. But 
his stomach always surrenders.’’ He re- 


sumed his meal with a wronged air, keep- 
ing his spectacles on the table for frequent 
nervous polishing. 

Of a sudden the door reopened and a 
soldier presented himself—gun on shoulder. 
For a moment 8S. Cohn, devoid of his eye- 
glasses, stared without recognition. Wild 
hereditary tremors ran through him, born 
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“SLEEPING IN SODDEN TRENCHES, 
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of the Russian persecution, and he had a 
vague nightmare sense of the Chappers, 
the Jewish 
the tribute of young Jews for the Little 
Father. But Simon to 
through the red fog, ‘‘A gun on the Sab- 
bath !’’ he cried. It was as if the bullet 
had gone through all his conceptions of life 
and of Simon. 

Hannah snatched at the side-issue. ‘‘I 
read in Josephus—Simon’s prize for He- 
you know—that the Jews fought 
against the Romans on Sabbath.”’ 

‘*Yes, but they fought for themselves— 
for our Holy Temple.’’ 

‘*But it’s for ourselves 
Simon. ‘‘Didn’t you always say we are 
English?’’ 

S$. Cohn opened his mouth 


man-gatherers who collected 
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as began loom 


; brew, 


WOE 


now,’’ said 


* GOTT 
) ee 


in angry 


retort. Then he discovered he had no 
retort, only anger. And this made him 
angrier, and his mouth remained open, 


quite terrifyingly for poor Mrs. Cohn. 
‘*What is the use of arguing with him?’’ 
she said imploringly. ‘‘The War Office 
has been sensible enough to refuse him.’’ 
‘*We shall see,’’ said Simon. ‘‘I am 
going to peg away at ’em again, and if I 
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SOMETIMES WITHOUT BLANKETS.” 
don’t get into the Mounted Infantry, I'm 
a Dutchman—and of the Boer variety.’’ 

He seemed any kind of man save a Jew 
to the puzzled father. ‘‘Hannah, you 
must have known of this—these clothes, ’’ 
S. Cohn spluttered. 

‘‘They don’t cost anything,”’ 
mured. ‘*The child amuses himself. 
will never really be called out.’’ 

‘Tf he is, Ill stop his supplies. ’ 

“Oh”? 
ment will attend to that.’’ 

‘*Indeed!’? And §. Cohn’s face 


she mur- 
He 


’ 


said Simon airily, ‘‘the govern- 


grew 


black. ‘*But remember—you may go, but 
you shall never come back.’’ 
‘‘Oh, Solomon! How can you utter 


such an awful omen?’’ 

Simon laughed. ‘‘Don’t bother, mother. 
IIe’s bound to take back. Isn’t it in 
the papers that he promised?”’ 

S. Cohn went from black to green. 


me 


VII. 
Simon got his way. The authorities 
reconsidered their decision. 3ut the 
father would not reconsider his. Ignorant 


of his boy’s graceless existence, he fumed 
at the first fine thing in the boy’s life. 
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‘Tis a wise father that knows his own child. 

Mere emulation of his Christian com- 
rades, and the fun of the thing, had long 
ago induced the lad to add volunteering to 
his other dissipations. But, once in it, he 
was seized by the love of arms, and when 
the call for serious fighters came, some 
new passion that surprised even himself 
leaped to his breast—the first call upon an 
idealism choked, rather than fed, by a 
misunderstood Judaism. Anglicization 
had done its work: from his school-days 
he had felt himself a descendant, not of 
Judas Maccabieus, but of Nelson and Wel- 
lington; and now that his brethren were 
being mowed down by a kopje-guarded 
foe, his whole soul rose in venomous sym- 
pathy. And mixed with this genuine in- 
stinct of devotion to the great cause of 
country were stirrings of anticipated ad- 
venture, flamboyant visions of charges, for- 
lorn hopes, picked-up shells, redoubts 
stormed—heritages of ‘*The Pirates of 
Pecheli’’ and all the military romances 
that his prayer-book had masked. 

He looked every inch an Anglo-Saxon, in 
his khaki uniform and his great slouch 
hat, with his bayonet and his bandoleer. 

The night before he sailed for South 
Africa, there was a service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, for which each volunteer had 
two tickets. Simon sent his to his father. 
‘The Lord Mayor will attend in state. I 
dare say you'll like to see the show,’’ he 
wrote flippantly. 

‘*He’ll become a Christian next,*’ said 
S. Cohn, tearing the cards in twain. 

Later, Mrs. Cohn pieced them together. 
It was the last chance of seeing her boy. 


VIII. 


Unfortunately it was a Friday night, 
when S$. Cohn, the Emporium closed, was 
wont to absorb the Sabbath peace. He 
would sit, after high tea, of which cold 
fried fish was the prime ingredient, dozing 
over the Jewish weekly. He still approved 
platonically of its bellicose sentiments. 
This January night, the Sabbath arriving 
early in the afternoon, he was snoring be 
fore seven, and Mrs. Cohn slipped out, risk- 
ing his wrath. Her religion forced her to 
make the long journey on foot; but, 
hurrying, she arrived at St. Paul’s before 


the doors were opened. And throughout 
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the long walk was a morbid sense of a 
wasted ticket. She almost stopped at a 
friend’s house to offer the exciting spec- 
tacle, but dread of a religious rebuff carried 
her past. With Christians she was not 
intimate enough to invite companionship. 
Besides, would not everybody ask why her 
husband was absent? 

She inquired for the door mentioned on 
her ticket, and soon found herself one of a 
crowd of parents on the steps. A very 
genteel crowd, she noted with pleasure. 
Her boy would be in good company. The 
scraps of conversation she caught dealt 
with a world of alien things—how little she 
was Anglicized, she thought, after all those 
years! And when she was borne forward 
into the cathedral, her heart beat with a 
sense of dim, remote glories. To have 
lived so long in London and never to have 
entered here! She was awed and soothed 
by the solemn vistas, the perspectives of 
pillars and arches, the great nave, the 
white robes of the choir vaguely stirring a 
sense of angels, the overarching dome, 
defined by a fiery rim but otherwise sug- 
gesting dim, skyey space. 

Suddenly she realized that she was sit- 
ting among the men. Butit did not seem 
to matter. The building kept one’s 
thoughts religious. Around the waiting 
congregation, the human sea outside the 
cathedral rumored, and whenever the door 
was opened to admit some dignitary the 
roar of cheering was heard like a salvo 
saluting his entry. The Lord Mayor and 
the Aldermen passed along the aisle, pre- 
ceded by mace-bearers; and mingled with 
this dazzle of gilded grandeur and robes 
was a regretful memory of the days when, 
as a Town Councilor’s consort, she had at 
least touched the hem of this unknown his- 
toric English life. The skirl of bagpipes 
shrilled from without—that exotic, half- 
barbarous sound now coming intimately 
into her life. And then, a little later, the 
wild cheers swept into the cathedral like a 
furious wind, and the thrill of the march-’ 
ing soldiers passed into the air, and the 
congregation jumped up on the chairs and 
craned toward the right aisle to stare at 
the khaki couples. How she looked for 
Simon! 

The Volunteers filed on, filed on—beard- 
less youths mostly, a few with a touch of 
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thought in the face, many with the honest 
nullity of the clerk and the shopman, some 
with the prizefighter’s jaw, but every face 
set and serious. Ah! at last there was 
her Simon—manlier, handsomer than them 
all! But he did not see her: he marched 
on stiffly; he was already sucked up into 
this strange life. Her heart grew. heavy. 
But it lightened again when the organ 
pealed out. The newspapers the next day 
found fault with the plain music, with the 
responses all in monotone, but to her it 
was divine. 

Only the words of the opening hymn, 
which she read in the ‘‘Form of Prayer,’’ 
discomforted her: 

‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might, 

Christ is thy Strength and Christ thy Right.” 

But the bulk of the liturgy surprised 
her, so strangely like was it to the Jewish. 
The ninety-first Psalm! Did they then 
pray the Jewish prayers in Christian 
churches? ‘‘For He shall give His angels 
charge over thee: to keep thee in all thy 
ways.’’ Ah, how she prayed that for Simon! 
As the ecelesiastical voice droned on, un- 
intelligibly, inaudibly, in echoing, vaulted 
space, she studied the hymns and verses, 
with their insistent Old Testament savor, 
culminating in the farewell blessing: ‘*The 
Lord bless you and keep you. The Lord 
make His face to shine upon you and be 
gracious urfto, you. The Lord lift up the 
light of His countenance upon you and give 
you Peace.”’ 

How often she had heard it in Hebrew 
from the priests as they blessed the other 
tribes! Her husband himself had chanted 
it, with uplifted palms and_ curiously 
grouped fingers. But never before had 
she felt its beauty; she had never even 
understood its words till she read the Eng- 
lish of them in the gilt-edged prayer-book 
that marked rising wealth. Surely there 
had been some monstrous mistake in con- 
ceiving the two creeds as at daggers drawn, 
and though she only pretended to kneel 
with the others, she felt her knees sinking 
in surrender to the larger life around her. 

As the Volunteers filed out and the cheers 
came in, she wormed her way nearer to the 
aisle, scrambling even over backs of chairs 


in the general mellay. This time Simon 
saw her. He stretched out his martial 
arm and blew her a kiss. O delicious 
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tears, full of heartbreak and exaltation! 
This was their farewell. 

She passed out into the roaring crowd, 
with a fantastic dream-sense of a night- 
sky and a great stone building, dark with 
age and solemnity, and unreal figures 
perched on railings and points of vantage, 
and hurrahing hordes that fused themselves 
with the procession and became part of its 


marching. She yearned forward to vague 
glories, aware of a poor past. She ran 


with the crowd. How they cheered her 
boy! er boy! She saw him carried off 
on the shoulders of Christian citizens. 
Yes, he was a hero. She was the mother 


of a hero. 
IX. 


The first news she got from him was 
posted at St. Vincent. He wrote to her 
alone, with a jocose hope that his father 
would be satistied with his sufferings on 
the voyage. Not only had the sea been 
rough, but he had suffered diabolically 
from the inoculation against enteric fever, 
which, even after he had got his sea-legs, 
kept him to his berth and gave him a 
‘*Day of Atonement’’ thirst. 

**Ah,’? growled S. Cohn, ‘he sees what 
a fool he’s been, and he’ll take the next 
boat back.”’ 

‘*But that would be desertion.”’ 

‘*Well, he didn’t mind deserting the 
business. ”’ 

Mr. Cohn’‘s bewilderment increased with 
every letter. The boy was sleeping in 
sodden trenches, sometimes without blan- 
kets; and instead of grumbling at that, his 
one grievance was that the regiment was 
not getting to the front. Heat and frost, 
hurricane and dust-storm—nothing came 
amiss. And he described himself as 
stronger than ever, and poured scorn on 
the medical wiseacre who had tried to 
refuse him. 

**All the same,’** sighed Hannah, ‘‘I do 
hope they will just be used to guard the 
lines of communication.’’ She was full 
of war-knowledge acquired with painful 
eagerness, prattled of Basuto ponies and 
Mauser bullets, pontoons and pom-poms, 
knew the exact position of the armies, and 
marked her war-map with colored pins. 

Simon, too, had developed quite a liter* 
ary talent under the pressure of so much 
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vivid new life, and from his cheery letters 
she learned much that was not in the 
papers, especially in those tense days when 
the C. I. V.’s did at last get to the front 
—and remained there: tales of horses 
mercifully shot, and sheep mercilessly 
poisoned, and oxen dropping dead as they 
dragged the convoys; tales of muddle and 
accident, tales of British soldiers slain by 
their own protective cannon as they lay 
behind ant-heaps facing the enemy, and 
British officers culled under the very eyes 
of the polo-match; tales of hospital and 
camp, of shirts: turned sable and putties 
worn to rags, and all the hidden miseries 
of uncleanliness and insanitation — that 
underlie the glories of war. There were 
tales, too, of quarter-rations: but these 
she did not read to her husband, lest the 
mention of ‘*bully-beef’’ should remind 
him of how his son must be eating for- 
bidden food. Once even, two fat pigs 
were captured at a hungry moment for the 
battalion. But there came a day when S. 
Cohn seized those letters and read them 
first. He began to speak of his boy at 
the war—nay, to read the letters to en- 
thralled groups in the synagogue lobby— 
groups that swallowed without reproach 
the meat cooked in Simon’s mess-tin. 

It was like being gabbai over again. 

Moreover, Simon’s view of the Boer was 
so strictly orthodox as to give almost re- 
ligious satisfaction to the proud parent. 
‘‘A canting hypocrite, a psalm-singer and 
devil-dodger, he has no civilization worth 
the name, and his customs are filthy. Since 
the Great Trek he has acquired, from long 
intercourse with his Kaffir slaves, many of 
the native’s savage traits. In short, a 
born liar, credulous and barbarous, crassly 
ignorant and inconceivably stubborn. ”’ 

‘‘Crassly ignorant and _ inconceivably 
stubborn, ’’ repeated S. Cohn, pausing im- 
pressively. ‘*Haven’t I always said that? 
The boy only bears out what I knew with- 
out going there. But hear further! ‘Is 
it to be wondered at that the Boer farmer, 
hidden in the vast undulations of the end- 
less veldt, with his wife, his children and 
his slaves, should lose all sense of propor- 
tion, ignorant of the outside world, his 
sole knowledge filtering through  Jo- 
burg?’ ”’ 
As $8. Cohn made another dramatic pause, 
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it was suddenly borne in on his wife with 
a stab of insight that he was reading a 
description of himself—nay, of herself, of 
her whole race, hidden in the great world, 
awaiting some vague future of glory that 
never came. The important voice of her 
husband broke again upon her reflections: 

‘* “He has held many nights of supplica- 
tion to his Fetish, and is still unconvinced 
that his God of Battles is asleep.’ *’ The 
reader chuckled, and a broad smile over- 
spread the synagogue lobby. ‘* ‘They are 
brave—oh, yes, but it is not what we 
mean by it—they are good fighters because 
they have Dutch blood at the back of 
them, and a profound contempt for us. 
Their whole life has been spent on the open 
veldt (we are always fighting them on 
somebody's farm, who knows every inch 
of the ground), and they never risk any- 
thing except in the trap sort of manceuvers. 
The brave rush of our Tommies is unknown 
to them, and their slim nature would only 
see the idiocy of walking into a death-trap 
cool as in a play. Were there ever two 
races less alike?’ ’’ wound up the youthful 
philosopher in his tent.. ‘‘ ‘I really do 
not see how they are to live together after 
the war.’ ’’ 

‘*That’s easy enough,’’ S. Cohn had 
already commented to his wife, as oracularly 
as if she did not read the same morning 
paper. ‘‘Intermarriage! In a generation 
or two there will be one fine Anglo- African 
race. That’s the solution—mark my 
words. And you can tell the boy as much 
—only don’t say I told you to write to 
him.”’ 

‘*Father says I’m to tell you _ inter- 
marriage is the solution,’’ Mrs. Cohn wrote 
obediently. ‘‘He really is getting much 
softer toward you.’’ 

‘*Tell father that’s nonsense,’’ Simon 
wrote back. ‘‘The worst individuals we 
have to deal with come from a Boer mother 
and an English father, deposited here by 
the first Transvaal war.”’ 

S. Cohn snorted angrily at the message. 
‘*That was because there were two govern- 
ments—he forgets there will be only one 
United Empire now.”’ 

He was not appeased till Private Cohn 
Was promoted, and sent home a thrilling 
adventure, which the proud reader was 
persuaded by the lobby to forward to the 
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communal organ. The organ asked for a 
photograph to boot. Then S$. Cohn was 
not only gabbai but Town Councilor. 

This wonderful letter, of which 8. Cohn 
distributed printed copies to the staff of 
the Emporium with a bean-feast air, ran: 


‘*We go out every day—I am speaking 
of my own squadron—each officer taking 
his turn with twenty to fifty men, and 
sweep round the farms a few miles out; 
and we seldom come back without seeing 
Boers hanging round on the chance of a 
snipe at our flanks, or waiting to put up a 
trap if we go too far. The local commando 
fell on our cattle-guard the other day, a 
hundred and fifty to our twenty-five, and 
we suffered : it was a horrible bit of country. 
There was a young chap, Winstay—rather 
a pal of mine—he had a narrow squeak, 
knocked over by a shot in the breast. I 
managed to get him safe back to camp, 
heaven knows how, and they made me a 





lance-corporal, and the beggar says I saved 
his life; but it was really a fat letter from 
his sister—not even his sweetheart. We 
chaff him at missing such a romantic chance. 
He got off with a flesh-wound, but there is 
a great blot of red ink on the letter. You 
may imagine we were not anxious to let 
our comrades go unavenged. My superiors 
being sick or otherwise occupied, I was 
allowed to make a night-march with thirty- 
five men on a farm nine miles away—just 
to get square: it was a nasty piece of 
work, as we were within a few miles of the 
Boer laager, three hundred strong. There 
was moonlight too—it was like a dream, 
that strange, silent ride, with only the 
stumble of a horse breaking the regular 
thud of the hoofs. We surrounded the 
farm in absolute silence, dismounting some 
thousand yards away, and fixing bayonets. 
I told the men I wanted no shots—that 
would have brought down the commando 
—hbut cold steel and silence. We crept up 
and swept the farm—it was weird, but alas! 
they were out on the loot. The men were 
furious, but we live in hopes.”’ 


The end was a trifle disappointing, but 
S. Cohn, too, lived in hopes—of some 
monstrous and memorable butchery. Even 
his wife had got used to the firing-line, 
now that neither shot nor shell could harm 
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‘*For He shall give His angels 
She had come to think 


her boy. 
charge over thee.”’ 
her secret daily repetition of the ninety- 
first Psalm talismanic. 

When Simon sent home the box which 
had held the chocolates presented by the 
Queen, with a Boer bullet and other curios, 
S. Cohn displayed them in his window, and 
the crowd and the business they brought 
him put him more and more in sympathy 
with Simon and the empire. In conver- 
sation he deprecated the non-militarism of 
the Jew: ‘‘If I were only a younger man 
myself, sir. he tke 

The night Mafeking was relieved, the 
Emporium was decorated with bunting 
from roof to basement, and a great illumi- 
nated window revealed nothing but stacks 
of khaki trouserings. 

So that, although the good man still 
sulked over Simon to his wife, she was not 
deceived; and, the time drawing nigh for 
Simon’s return, she began to look happily 
forward to a truly reunited family. 

In her wildest anxiety it never occurred 
to her that it was her husband who would 
die. Yet this is what occurred, by the 
irony of fate. In the unending campaign 
which Death wages with life, S. Cohn was 
slain, and Simon returned unscratched from 
the war to recite the Kaddish in his 
memory. 


X. 


Simon came back bronzed and a man. 
The shock of finding his father buried had 
supplied the last transforming touch; and, 
somewhat to his mother’s surprise, he 
settled down contentedly to the business 
he had inherited. And now that he had 
practically unlimited money to spend, he 
did not seem to be spending it, but to be 
keeping better hours than when dodging 
his father’s eye. His only absences from 
home he accounted for as visits to Winstay, 
his pal of the campaign, with whom he 
had got chummier than ever since the affair 
of the cattle-guard. Winstay, he said, 
was of good English family, with an 
old house in Harrow—fortunately on the 
London and Northwestern Railway, so that 
he could easily get a breath of country air 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. He 


seemed to have forgotten (although the 
Emporium was still closed on Saturdays) 
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that riding was forbidden, and his mother 
did not remind him of it. The life that 
had been risked for the larger cause she 
vaguely felt as enfranchised from the limi- 
tations of the smaller. 

Nearly two months after Simon’s return, 
a special military service was held at the 
great synagogue on the Feast of Chanu- 
kah—the commemoration of the heroic 
days of Judas Maccabieus—and the Jewish 
C. I. V.’s were among the soldiers invited. 
Mrs. Cohn, too, got a ticket for the im- 
posing ceremony, which was fixed for a 
Sunday afternoon. 

As they sat at the midday meal on the 
exciting day, Mrs. Cohn said _ sud- 
denly : 

‘‘Guess who paid me a visit yesterday.”’ 

‘*Goodness knows,’’ said Simon. 

‘*Mr. Sugarman.’’ And she smiled nerv- 
ously. 

‘*‘Sugarman?’’ repeated Simon blankly. 

‘* The — the —er—the matrimonial 
agent.’ 

‘*‘What impudence! Before your year 
of mourning is up!’’ 

Mrs. Cohn's sallow face became one 
flame. ‘‘Not me! You!’’ she blurted. 

‘“Me! Well, of all the cheek!’’ And 
Simon’s flush matched his mother’s. 

‘*Oh, it’s not so unreasonable, ’’ she mur- 
mured deprecatingly. ‘‘I suppose he 
thought you would be looking for a wife 
before long; and naturally,’’ she added, 
her voice growing bolder, ‘‘I should like 
to see you settled before I follow your 
father. After all, . you are no ordinary 
match. Sugarman says there isn’t a girl, 
in Bayswater even, who would refuse 
you.”’ 

‘‘The very reason for refusing them,’’ 
cried Simon hotly. **What a ghastly idea, 
that your wife would just as soon have 
married any other fellow with the same 
income !*" 

Mrs. Cohn cowered under his scorn, yet 
felt vaguely exalted by it, as by the organ 
in St. Paul’s, and strange tears of shame 
came to complicate her emotions further. 
She remembered how she had been ex- 


ported from Poland to marry the unseen 
S. Cohn. Ah, how this new young genera- 
tion was snapping asunder the ancient coils! 
How the new and diviner sap ran in its 
veins! 
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‘I shall only marry a girl I love, mother. 

And it’s not likely to be one of these 
Jewish girls, I tell you frankly.’’ 

She trembled. ‘‘One of which Jewish 
girls?’’ she faltered. 

‘*Oh, any sort. They don’t appeal to 
me.”’ 

Her face grew sallower. ‘‘I am glad 
your father isn’t alive to hear that,’’ she 
breathed. 

‘‘But father said intermarriage is the 
solution,’’ retorted Simon. 

Mrs. Cohn was struck dumb. ‘‘He was 
thinking how to make the Boers English, ’’ 
she said at last. 

‘‘And didn’t he say the Jews must be 
English, too?”’ 

‘‘Aren’t there plenty of Jewish girls 
who are English?’’ she murmured miser- 
ably. 

‘*You mean who don’t care a pin about 
the old customs? Then where’s the differ- 
ence?’’ retorted Simon. 

The meal finished in uncomfortable 
silence, and Simon went off to don his 
khaki regimentals and join in the synagogue 
parade. 

Mrs. Cohn’s heart was heavy as she 
dressedgfor the same spectacle. Her brain 
was busy piecing it all together. Yes, she 
understood it all now—those sedulous 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons at Harrow. 
She lived at Harrow, then, this Christian, 
this grateful sister of the rescued Winstay: 
it was she who had steadied his life; hers 
were those ‘‘fat letters,’’ faintly aromatic. 
It must be very wonderful, this strange 
passion, luring her son from his people, 
with its forbidden glamour. How High- 
bury would be scandalized, robbed of so 
eligible a bridegroom! The sons-in-law 
she had enriched would reproach her for 
the shame imported into the family—they 
who had cloven to the Faith! And—more 
formidable than all the rest—she heard 
the tongue of her cast-off seaport, to whose 
reverence or disesteem she still instinct- 
ively referred all her triumphs and 
failures. 

Yet, on the other hand was her hero- 
son’s scorn at the union by contract, conse- 
crated by the generations! 

But this strange girl at Harrow-—he 
would never be happy with her! No, no, 
there were limits to Anglicization. 
















XI. 


It was not till she was seated in the 
ancient building, relieved from the squeeze 
of entry in the wake of soldiers, and the 
exhilaration of hearing ‘‘See, the conquer- 
ing hero comes,*’ pealing she knew not 
whence, that she woke to the full strange- 
ness of it all, and to the consciousness that 
she was actually sitting among the men— 
just as in St. Paul’s. And what men! 
Everywhere the scarlet and gray of uni- 
forms; the glister of gold lace; the familiar 
decorous lines of top-hats broken by glit- 
tering helmets, bearskins, white nodding 
plumes, busbies, red caps acock, glen- 
garries—all the color of the British army, 
mixed with the feathered jauntiness of the 
colonies and the khaki sombreros of the 
C1 Wie! 
Guards, Dragoon Guards, Lancers, Hussars, 
Artillery, Engineers, King’s Royal Rifles, 
all the corps that had for the first time 
come clearly into her consciousness, in her 
tardy absorption into English realities— 
Jews seemed to be among them all. And 
without conscription—oh, what would poor 
Solomon have thought of that! 

The cathedral synagogue itself struck a 
note of modern English gaiety, as of a 
hotel dining-room—freshly gilded, divested 
of its historic mellowness, the electric light 
replacing the ancient candles and flooding 
the winter afternoon with white resplen- 
dence. The pulpit—yes, the pulpit—was 
swathed in the Union-Jack; and looking 
toward the box of the parnass and gabbai, 
she saw it was occupied by officers with 
gold sashes. Somebody whispered that he 
with the medaled breast was a Christian 
Knight and Commander of the Bath—‘‘a 
great honor for the synagogue!’? What! 
were Christians coming to Jewish services, 
even as she had gone to Christian? Why, 
‘here was actually a white cross on an 
officer's sleeve. 

And before these alien eyes, the cantor, 
intoning his Hebrew chant on the steps of 
the ark, lit the great many-branched Cha- 
nukah candlestick. Truly the world was 
changing under her eyes. 

And when the chief rabbi went toward 
the ark in his turn, she saw that he wore a 
strange scarlet-and-white gown (military 
too, she imagined in her ignorance), and 


Coldstream Guards, Scots 
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—oh, even rarer sight !—he was followed 
by a helmeted soldier, who drew the curtain 
revealing the ornate Scrolls of the Law. 

And amid it all a sound broke forth that 
sent a sweetness through her blood. An 
organ! An organ in synagogue! Ah, 
here indeed was Anglicization ! 

It was thin and reedy even to her ears, 
compared with that divine resonance in St. 
Paul’s: a tinkling apology, timidly dis- 
connected from the congregational singing, 
and hovering meekly on the borders of the 
service—she read afterward that it was 
only a harmonium—yet it brought a strange 
exaltation, and there was an uplifting even 
to tears in the glittering uniforms and nod- 
ding plumes. Simon's eyes met his 
mother’s, and a flash of the old childish 
love passed between them. 

There was a sermon—the text taken 
with dual appropriateness from the book 
of Maccabees. Fully one in ten of the 
Jewish volunteers, said the preacher, had 
gone forth to drive out the bold invader 
of the Queen’s dominions. Their beloved 
country had no more devoted citizens than 
the children of Israel who had settled under 
her flag. So at one in spirit and ideals 
were the Englishman and the Jew whose 
scriptures he had imbibed, it was no acci- 
dent that the Anglophobes of Europe were 
also anti-Semites. 

And then the congregation rose, while 
the preacher behind the folds of the Union- 
Jack read out the names of the Jews who 
had died for England in the far-off veldt. 
Every head was bent as the names rose on 
the hushed air of the synagogue. It went 
on and on, this list, reeking with each 
bloody historic field, recalling every regi- 
ment, British or colonial, on and on in the 
reverent silence, till a black pall seemed to 
descend, inch by inch, overspreading the 
synagogue. She had never dreamed so 
many of her brethren had died, out 
there. 

Ah, surely they were knit now, these 
races; their friendship sealed in blood! 

As the soldiers filed out of synagogue, 
she squeezed toward Simon and seized his 
hand for an instant, whispering passion- 
ately, ‘‘My lamb, marry her—we are all 
English alike.’ 

Nor did she ever know that she had said 
these words in Yiddish! 


XII. 


Now came an enchanting season of con- 
fidences; the mother, caught up in the 
glow of this strange love, learning to see 
the girl through the boy’s eyes, though 
the only aid to his eloquence was the photo- 
graph of a plump little blonde with be- 
witching dimples. The time was not ripe 
yet for bringing 
Lucy and her 
together, he ex- 
plained. In 
fact, he hadn't 
actually  pro- 
posed. His 
mother  under- 
stood he was 
waiting for the 
year of mourn- 
ing to be up. 

gut how will 
you be mar- 
ried?’’ she once 
asked. 

‘*Oh, there’s 
the Registrar, ’’ 
he said care- 
lessly. 

‘*But can’t 
you make her 
a proselyte?’’ 
she ventured 
timidly. 

He colored. 
‘‘It would be 
absurd to sud- 
denly start talk- 
ing religion to 
her.” 

‘*But she 
knows you’re @ 
Jew.” 

‘*Oh, I dare 


Drawn by L. Raven-Hill. 
say. I never ‘SHE STOLE TOWARD HIM 


hid it from her 
brother—so why shouldn’t she know? 
But her father’s a bit of a crank, so I 
rather avoid the subject.’’ 
‘*‘A crank? About Jews?’ 
‘*Well, old Winstay has got it into his 
noddle that the Jews are responsible for 
the war—and that they leave the fighting 
to the English. It’s rather sickening: to 


’ 


tell the truth, even in South Africa we are 








HIS HEAVING SHOULDERS. 
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not treated as we should be, consider- 
ing———"’ 

Her dark eye lost its pathetic humility. 
‘*But how can he say that, when you 
yourself—when you saved his——"’ 

‘*Well, I suppose just because he knows 
I was fighting, he doesn’t think of me as 
a Jew. It’s a bit il’ogical, I know.”’ 
And he smiled ruefully. ‘‘But then, logic 
is not the old 
boy’s strong 
point. 

‘‘He seemed 
such a nice old 
man,’’ said 
Mrs. Cohn, as 
she recalled the 
photograph of 
the white- 
haired cherub 
writing with a 
quill at a prop- 
erty desk. 

‘*Oh, off his 
hobby- horse 
he’s a dear old 
boy. That’s 
why I don’t 
help him into 
the saddle.”’ 

‘*But how 
can he be igno- 
rant that we've 
had over a thou- 
sand at the 
war?** she per- 
sisted. ‘*Why, 
the paper had 
all their photo- 
graphs !" 

‘*What pa- 
per?’’ said 
Simon, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Do you 
AND LAID HER HANDS UPON §U ppose he 
reads the Jew- 
ish what’s-a-name, like you?) Why, he’s 
never heard of it.’’ 

‘*Then you ought to show him a copy.’’ 

‘‘Oh, mother,’’ and he laughed again. 
‘‘That would only prove to him there are 
too many Jews everywhere.”’ 

A cloud began to spread over Mrs. 
Cohn’s hard-won content. But apparently 
it only shadowed her own horizon. Simon 
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was as happily full of his Lucy as ever. 

Nevertheless, there came a Sunday even- 
ing when Simon from Harrow 
earlier than his wont, and Hannah's dog- 
like eye noted that the cloud had at last 
reached his brow. 

‘*You have had a quarrel?’ she cried. 

‘Only with the old boy.’’ 

‘*But what about?’’ 

‘*The old driveler has just joined some 
League of Londoners for the suppression 


returned 


of the immigrant alien.’ 

‘*But should have told him we all 
agree there should be decentralization, ’’ 
said Mrs. Cohn, quoting her favorite Jew- 


you 


ish organ. 
‘*It isn’t 
vanity that’s hurt. 
the ‘Appeal to the Briton,’ and gloated 
over it so conceitedly that I couldn’t help 
pointing out the horrible contradictions. ”’ 


that—it’s the old fellow’s 


You see, he composed 


‘*But Lucy——’’ his mother began 
anxiously. 
‘‘Lucy’s a brick. I don’t know what 


my life would have been without the little 
darling. But listen, mother.’’ And he 
drew out a portentous prospectus. ‘*They 
say aliens should not be admitted unless 
they certificate of industrial 
capacity, and in the breath they 
accuse them of taking the work away from 
the British workman. Now, this isn’t a 
Jewish question. and I didn’t raise it as 
and even 


produce a 
same 





such—just a piece of muddle 
as an Englishman I can’t see how we can 
exclude outlanders here after fighting for 


, 


‘*But Lucey ——”’ his mother interrupted. 

His vehement self-assertion passed into an 
affectionate simile. 

‘‘Lucy was dimpling all over her face. 
She knows the old vanity. Of 
course, she couldn’t side with me openly.”’ 

‘But what will happen? Will you go 
there again?’’ 

The cloud returned to his brow. 
well, we'll see.’’ 

A letter from Lucy saved him the trouble 
of deciding the point. 


boy’s 


Oh. 


‘* DEAR SILLY OLD Sim, ’’ it ran—** Father 
has been going on dreadfully, so you had 
better wait a few Sundays till he has 


cooled down. After all, you yourself admit 
there is a grievance of congestion and high 
rents in the East End. And it 


natural— isn’t it?—that after shedding our 


is only 
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blood and treasure for the empire we should 
not be in a mood to see our country overrun 
by dirty aliens.’’ 

‘*Dirty!°* muttered Simon, as he read. 


‘‘Has she seen the Christian slums— 
Flower and Dean Street!’> And his hand- 
some Oriental brow grew duskier with 


did not clear till he came to: 
at the Crystal Palace next 
quarrelsome person. Three 
I have an 


anger. It 
‘‘Let us meet 
Saturday, dear 
o’clock, in the Pompeian Room. 
aunt at Sydenham, and I can go in to tea 
after the concert and hear all about the 
missionary work in the South Sea Islands.’’ 


XIII. 


Ensued a new phase in the relation of 
Once they had met in 
inclined to revert to 


Simon and Lucy. 
freedom, neither felt 
the restricted courtship of the drawing- 
room. Even though their chat was merely 
of books and music and pictures, it was 
delicious to make their own atmosphere, 
untroubled by the flippancy of the brother 
or the earnestness of the father. In the 
presence of Lucy’s artistic knowledge Simon 
was at once abashed and stimulated. She 
moved in a delicate world of symphonies 
and silver-point drawings of whose very 
existence he had been unaware, and rever- 
ence quickened the sense of romance which 
their secret meetings had already enhanced. 
Once or twice he spoke of resuming his 
visits to Harrow, but the longer he delayed 
the more difficult the conciliatory visit. 
‘*Father is now deeper in the League than 
ever,’’ she told him. ‘‘He has joined the 
Committee, and the Prospectus has gone 
forth in all its glorious contradiction.’’ 
‘*But, considering I am the son of an 
alien, and have fought for——’’ 
‘*There! there! Quarrelsome person,”’ 


she interrupted laughingly. ‘‘No, no, 
no, you had better not come till you can 
forget your remote genealogy. You see 


even now father doesn’t quite realize you 
He thinks you have a strain 
blood, 
respect a decent Christian body.”’ 
‘*Christian !*’ cried Simon in horror. 
‘“Why not? You fought side by side 
with my brother; you ate ham with us.’ 
‘*But, Lucy, you 


are a Jew. 


of Jewish but are in every other 


Simon blushed hotly. 
don’t think religion is ham !”’ 
‘*‘What then? Merely Shem?’’ 


laughed. 


she 
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Simon laughed too. How clever she was! 
‘*But you know I never could believe in 
the Trinity and all that. And what’s 
more—I don’t believe you do yourself.’’ 

‘*It isn’t exactly what one believes. I 
was baptized into the Church of England 
—I feel myself a member. Really, Sim, 
you are a dreadfully argumentative and 
quarrelsome person.*’ 

‘*T’ll never quarrel with you, Lucy,’’ he 
said, half entreatingly; for somehow he 
felt a shiver of cold at the word ‘‘bap 
tized,’’ as though himself plunged into the 
font. 

In this wise did both glide away from 
any deep issue or decision till the summer 
itself glided away. Mrs. Cohn, anxiously 
following the courtship through Sim’s love- 
smitten eyes, her suggestion that the girl 
be brought to see her received with equal 
postponement, began to fret for the great 
thing to come to pass. One cannot be 
always heroically stiffened to receive the 
cavalry of communal criticism. Waiting 
weakens the backbone. But she concealed 
from her boy these flaccid relapses. 

‘*You said you’d bring her to see me 
when she returned from the seaside,’’ she 
ventured to remind him. 

‘*So I did; but now her father is drag- 
ging her away to Scotland.”’ 

‘You ought to get married the moment 
she gets back.’’ 

‘T can’t expect her to rush things—with 
her father to square. Still, you are not 
wrong, mother. It’s high time we came 
to a definite understanding between our- 
selves at least.”’ 

‘*What!’? gasped Mrs. Cohn. ‘‘Aren’t 
you engaged ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, in a way, of course. But we've 
never said so in so many words.”’ 

For fear this should be the **English’’ 
way, Mrs. Cohn forbore to remark that the 
definiteness of the Sugarman method was 
not without compensations. She merely 
applauded Simon’s more sensible mood. 

But Mrs. Cohn was fated to a further 
season of fret. Day after day the ‘‘fat 
letters’? arrived with the Scottish postmark 
and the faint perfume that always stirred 
her own wistful sense of lost romance— 
something far off and delicious, with the 


sweetness of roses and the salt of tears. 
And still the lover, floating in his golden 


mist, vouchsafed her no definite news. 

One night she found him restless beyond 
his wont. She knew the reason. For 
two days there had been no scented letter, 
and she saw how he started at every creak 
of the garden-gate, as he waited for the 
last post. When at length a step was 
heard crunching on the evravel, he rushed 
from the room, and Mrs. Cohn heard the 
hall-door open. Her ear, disappointed of 
the rat-tat, morbidly followed every sound ; 
but it seemed a long time before her boy’s 
returning footstep reached — her. The 
strange, slow drag of it worked upon her 
nerves, and her heart grew sick with pre 
monition. 

He held out the letter toward her. His 
face was white. ‘‘She cannot marry me, 
because I am a Jew,’ he said tonelessly. 

‘Cannot marry you!’’ she whispered 
huskily. ‘‘Oh, but this must not be! I 
will go to the father; I will explain! 
You saved his son—he owes you _ his 
daughter. ** 

He waved her hopelessly back to her seat 
—for she had started up. ‘‘It isn’t the 


father, it’s herself. Now that I won't let 
her drift any longer, she can’t bring herself 
to it. She’s honest, anyway, my little 
Lucy. She won't fall back on the old 


Jew-baiter.’’ 

‘*But how dare she—how dare she think 
herself above you?’’? Her doglike eyes 
were blazing yet once again. 

‘*Why are you Jews surprised?’’ he said 
bitterly. ‘**You’ve held yourself aloof 
from the others long enough, God knows. 
Yet you wonder they’ve got their preju- 
dices, too.’’ 

And, suddenly laying his head on the 
table, he broke into sobs—sobs that tore 
at his mother’s heart, that were charged 
with memories of his ancient tears, of the 
days of paternal wrath and the rending of 
‘*The Pirates of Pecheli.*’ And as in the 
days when his boyish treasures were changed 
to ashes, she stole toward him, with an 
involuntary furtive look to see if 8S. Cohn’s 
back was turned, and laid her hands upon 
his heaving shoulders. sut he shook her 
off! ‘‘Why didn’t a Boer bullet strike 
me down?*? Then with a swift pang of 
remorse he raised his contorted face and 
drew hers close against it—their love the 
one thing saved from Anglicization. 
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GENERATION 
ago, the Mar- 
ried Flirt was a 
comparatively unknown quantity. But a 
generation ago, society had not formed a 
syndicate. 
It is quite remarkable what a syndicate 
can do. 
Gold means 
bined, means privilege. 
The society-syndicate has much gold, 
combined; and out of the resulting privi- 
leges, we have a fully developed and numer- 


power. Much gold, com- 


ous species of the married flirt. 
Nine out of ten society women are flirts. 
All society men are flirts. (Let the 
man in society who has never had and 
never hopes to have a_ flirtation, 
the first stone, and T will modify this state- 


cast 


ment. ) 

All the married flirts in society, how- 
ever, do not take up their position solely 
to take advantage of a privilege. 

Sometimes young matrons are impelled 
by necessity. Every other married woman 
in society has a retinue of protegés and ad- 
They make her popular, ‘‘possi- 
They make her entertainments a 
success. They make her a leader. They 
are as much a part of her make-up as her 
shoe-strings and bonnets. They are the 
fad, the fashion. What more? 


mirers. 
ble.** 
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Sometimes ennui is an impelling factor. 
One must do something. Society’s aims 
at best are not lofty. Spending time and 
money to convince other people with time 
and money that you are as good as or bet- 
ter than they are is not soul-inspiring, even 
when it ends in victory. It is apt to 
leave as much unrest as it started with, or 
more. 

And what is better calculated to develop 
a flirt than a spirit of unrest and a surplus 
of time? 

Then there are married flirts who develop 
from neglect; and these are they whose 
example is most to be feared. Pique is a 
dangerous element in the making of a 
married flirt. 

There are others who flirt to forget 
—and these are they whose example should 
They are forgetting—are 
they?—that the modern ‘‘marriage for 
convenience’’ fulfils that for which it is 
named and intended—and no more. 

And the man in society who flirts? 

First, because he is a man. 

Next, because he is probably a selfish 
man, and does not wish to pass by any- 
thing he might get. 

Then, he may be disappointed in his 
wife—men often are. 

Or he may be disappointed in his home. 


Perhaps he has pictured one of those 
26 


be a lesson. 











and babies prattle. Perhaps he expected 
to go home from business to a téte a-téte, 
instead of a kettledrum. He may even 
have listened for the anxious patter of her 
hurrying feet at his approach, and heard 
instead her laughter in the drawing-room, 
while she brewed tea for her ‘‘retinue.’’ 

Or he may have been a believer in the 
‘‘marriage for convenience’’—and, having 
mixed his own medicine, balks at the dose. 

There is the difference between the 
modern man and the modern woman. A 
man often marries for fleshpots, and is dis- 
appointed and bitter when everlasting 
boredom is substituted for the possibilities 
of areal marriage. A woman marries for 
material gain, and adjusts her life accord- 
ingly. She has made the sacrifice and 
counted the cost. She has weighed mar- 
riage as God intended it against marriage 
as society has distorted it. Perhaps she 
argues with a certain amount of logic. No 
two natures are alike. There are practical 
women and idealists; women who crave 
love and others who repel it; women who 


have enduring power and others who 
would wilt beneath the hardships of 
denial; women whose natures feed and 


glow on the adulation of men, the envy of 
women, the glitter of society and the pace 
of its court, just as other women’s natures 
shrink from the tinsel of society and find 
their best satisfaction in the perfect loving 
and living that pervade a real home. 

So the woman who contemplates a ma- 
terial marriage may reason that two good 
rules for attaining happiness are: First, 
know yourself, discover what your nature 
most needs to make it happy; and, second, 
supply the demand. 

Being convinced that she is most 
practical, that wealth, or title, or position 
would mean more to her than love, she 
enters into the contract. 

Why does it always fail? Why does the 
theory, which seemed so logical, go to 
pieces in practice? Because there was a 
flaw in the logic. There can be no logical 
argument on subjects relative to the human 
heart without experience with and knowl- 
edge of human nature. And knowledge 


of human nature teaches us that a being 
was never created so sordid, so practical, 
that he was not at some time, in some 
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homes we read about, where love reigns 
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manner, vulnerable to the appeal of human 
love and sympathy. 

What, then, must be the natural out- 
come of the marriage for convenience? 

Sooner or later every man or woman 
who enters into it must know and under- 
stand that the gold of the whole earth 
and the conquest of the universe cannot 
silence the cry of a heart that is starved. 

Into the most practical life will come 
moments when the material walls will 
crumble, and the momentary view into 
elysium will make the fleshpots of Egypt 
seem pitiful by comparison. 

Browning struck the keynote when he 
wrote: 

‘* There are flashes struck from midnights, 

There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled-up honors perish, 

Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle ; 
While just this or that poor impulse 

Which for ouce had play unstifled, 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime 

That away the rest have trifled.”’ 

It doesn’t require more than one moment 
of insight to demonstrate to a man or a 
woman the exact value of material things 
in the summing-up of a lifetime. It 
doesn’t require a second flash of the glow 
that might have been, to show the ma- 
terially married man and woman the leaden 
coloring of the course they have chosen. 
The results of their knowledge must de- 


pend upon the temperament of both. Each 
resolves to make the-best of things. So- 


ciety, which has been the instigator of the 
false step, does her best to retrieve herself. 
She offers privileges by way of consolation. 

The girl who has married for wealth, 
or title, or position enjoys for a_ brief 





space—until she becomes accustomed to 
them—the advantages with which she 
hoped to satisfy her dominant self. Then 


she discovers the rest of her, and—presto! 
before the year is spent she is training a 
kindergarten of young men in the arts of 
love-making; or basking in the attentions 
of several bachelors, or causing society to 
wink over a harmless little affair with the 
husband of some other married flirt. 

And her own husband? Likewise busy. 
He is making the best of things in his own 
way. Sometimes it’s in society. Often 
it’s at the club. More often it isn’t. It 
doesn’t really matter very much—except 


in the way of finances. As a society 
27 
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adjunct husbands are not strictly essential— 
unless it be the husband of somebody else, 
or her brother or father or son. Any of 
these are acceptable attendants at func- 
tions. Besides, it’s bad form to be seen 
too often with one’s own husband. If 
he’s a man of affairs—which he must be, 
to supply funds for the pace—he must 
have things on his mind. He is always 
‘*so busy, you know.’’ 

How many married flirts, if called upon 
for an accounting, would plead ‘‘neglect’’! 
How many console themselves with the 
thought that their husbands are ‘‘always 
away,’’ or ‘‘always busy,’’ or ‘‘always 
distracted with thoughts that dwell more 
on the market than on their wives’?! Do 
these women go back to first causes? Do 
they realize that the condition which 
makes their lives vapid and empty is of 
their own making? Do they know that in 
following a pace which keeps their hus- 
bands close to the grindstone, they are 
casting from them every chance for real 


happiness? 
Every married flirt is not the result of a 
mistaken marriage. There are men and 


women who marry. purely for love but are 
caught in the tide of the modern society 
and severed from their best motives and 
purposes. They become inoculated with 
the bacilli of greed and envy. They catch 
the fever of competition and worldly ambi- 
tion. All the energy and purpose within 
them is combined for social advancement. 
He spends his life wresting from the 
money-market the price of the bauble, and 
she spends hers in ferreting her way ‘‘in.”’ 

What of the union of heart, and mind, 
and soul which marriage should mean? 
There is none. 

What of the lofty aims to be fulfilled 
together, the mental and spiritual and 
ethical development which is the flower of 
true marriage?—sacrificed for dead-sea 
fruit that lures as it hangs out of reach, 
and falls at their feet in a crumbled mass 
of disappointment and chagrin and utter 
emptiness ! 

Is it difficult to trace the development of 
the married flirt in unions such as these? 
Is it difficult to trace such development in 
any union not founded on the bases of love 


and sympathy? 
What is the matter with the views on 


marriage of the modern girl? In arts, pro- 
fessions, sciences, sports, she is making 
rapid strides. What does she do with her 
judgment and poise when she considers the 
subject of getting married? 

Why does a suitor’s material position in 
the world govern her answer? 

Why is the first question her friends ask 
of her engagement, ‘‘Is she doing well?’’ 

Is it an inquiry into the man’s perso- 
nality and character, and their intrinsic 
worth? Hardly. It is rather curiosity 
as to his bank-account and the material 
status the girl will take after marriage. 

If only there were some way, other than 
experience, to make men and women realize 
the importance of getting married prop- 
erly! 

Fancy buying a book to read because it 
had a pretty binding! 

Yet how many women marry men with- 
out looking beyond the title-page—per- 
fectly satisfied if they be bound in sufficient 
gilt trimming to make a good appearance. 
How many girls study the character and 
motives of the men they marry? How 
many girls seek to discover a man’s moral 
force, or mental scope, or the deep places 
in his nature if he have any? 

And does the ordinary man know any- 
thing more of the girl he marries than 
that she has pretty eyes, or plenty of 
money, or an accomplishment or two; or 
that somebody else wants her; or that he 
can’t sleep, or think, or eat or drink, for 
thinking of her? 

Perhaps the ordinary man will call this 
last condition love—but it isn’t. Love is 
not based on physical attraction only. It 
is based on a combination of the physical 
and mental. A man’s fascination by a 
beautiful face or form is not love; but that 
fascination, together with a regard for 
beauties in character and a true relation of 
sympathy—not only is that love, but it is 
a love that will last and stand the acid 
of practical conditions. 

Yet how often is it possible for young 
people, under the present organization of 
society, to come to this tacit understanding 
of each other’s qualities? 

They meet in society. They like each 
other, and arrange to meet often—in so- 
ciety. They are ‘‘on parade’’ and have on 
their society armor. It is impenetrable. 
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They are seldom alone. It wouldn’t be 
proper. If they were, they might discover 
each other’s real selves—which would be 
counter to society’s traditions. They 
talk theaters and operas, musicales and 
scandals. No wonder the modern society 
man and woman get blas¢ and count them- 
selves practical. Everybody sounds alike. 
The only difference is a material one. 
Some have more position, or more pedi- 
gree, or more wealth than others. Hence 
the material marriage, the disappoint- 
ments, the married fiirts, and the morbid 
era, in fiction and in reality, which deals 
with such unwholesome problems as ‘‘Is 
marriage a failure?’’ ‘‘Ought a man to 
leave his wife if he loves another?’’ ‘‘Is 
it honorable for a woman to live with the 
husband she does not love?”’ 

Why are these topics subjects for dis- 
cussion in the drawing-rooms of to-day? 
Because they are subjects for thought in 
the boudoirs. 

The married flirt is, not happy. No 
woman is happy in loving more than one 
at a time; and_neither man nor woman is 
happy out of entire possession of the one 
loved. 

The only chance for happiness for the 
married man and woman is at home; and 
that chance is greatly diminished after the 
first flirtation. 

Realizing that each can do without the 
other is an unfortunate discovery. Realiz- 
ing that each can do with somebody else 
is still more unfortunate. 

The young married woman drifts into 
her first flirtation unconsciously. Usually 
it is the result of having too much waste 
time at her disposal. She doesn’t know 
just what to do with her days. A great 
many young men and women in her set are 
in the same predicament. They solve the 
problem together. They meet on the 
links, at teas, at luncheons, on the drives 
and walks, and at the country clubs. 

if she married ‘‘for convenience,’*’ she 
probably has ‘‘taken notice,’’ and fallen 
gracefully into an entertaining flirtation. 

If she married for love, she will be very 
much surprised to discover—by word of 
mouth—that a woman’s love-affairs may not 
be all over when she marries, and that 
there is no lack of opportunity for the woman 
in society to develop into a married flirt. 
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First, there are the youths fresh out of 
college, just beginning to spread their 
wings. They are impressionable youths, 
and on their advent into society run their 
age up several years and aim to look like 
men of the world. This type of young 
man would deem his education incomplete 
if it did not embrace one affair with a 
married woman. Sometimes it is a very 
one-sided affair, and he doesn’t get much 
notice. 

Sometimes, too, it is a very serious affair 
for the young man. After all, there may 
be justification for him. If it is the proper 
thing for the married woman in his set to 
have a retinue of admirers, it must be 
equally proper to be one of the retinue. 

Perhay's the married flirt has become so 
used to expressions of adoration, representing 
more or less of sincerity, that she does not 
realize how much it may mean to a youth 
who hasn’t had any previous experience 
with mar.ieu flirts. The words that may 
fall from his lips with meaning have be- 
come so hackneyed to her. 

‘*T shall never love any woman but you. 
I shall never marry. If we had only met 
sooner! I know not what the future may 
bring forth; life is uncertain; you may 
never be mine: but I shall always thank 
God for having met you. You have made 
me better.”’ 

It is such familiar phrasing! And some 
of them are very much worse. Others 
have married and forgotten. Still others 
have laughed over it, loved a hundred 
other married flirts, and developed into 
society flirts themselves. Perhaps into the 
bachelor variety, who keep the clubs and 
society going, and constitute a very formi- 
dable example for the younglings who want 
to be men about town; or the married 
variety, who find something to admire in 
every woman they meet, except their own 
Wives. 

There is another distinct difference be- 
tween men and women. The married 
woman who flirts goes out of her way to be 
nice to her husband—particularly in so- 
ciety. She rarely talks behind his back. 
The married man who flirts begins his 
siege by a pleafor sympathy. His ‘‘home 
associations are unpleasant.’’ His wife 
has a ‘‘terrible temper.”’ He doesn’t 
dwell on the grievance which instigates it. 





That is another story. Or they are ‘‘thor- 
oughly uncongenis!.’’ He is not under- 
stood. He sighs for ‘‘companionship, ’’ for 
‘‘inspiration and encouragement.’’ He 
‘‘could accomplish so much if some one 
took an interest’? in him. Sometimes he 
vaguely hints that his wife is not his equal. 
He ‘‘married young,’’ and success came 
after. ‘*Women do not advance so rapidly 
as men.”’ 

The married flirt of this species is ap- 
parently blind to the reflection upon him- 
self in these complaints. It is true that 
self-made men do often advance beyond 
reach of their wives, but why? Because 
their wives have not had the same advan- 
tages. They have not been out in the 
world with people of greater culture and 
education. Their husbands have been 
ashamed of the women who began with 
them at the foot of the ladder, and have kept 
them in the background. These women 
have not traveled—there were the chil- 
dren to be cared for at home. And they 
are not at ease with luxury, these women 
with seamed faces, roughened hands and 
care-worn eyes, because their husbands 
have not allowed them such incomes as 
they spent upon themselves. Women who 
have passed a lifetime worrying over pennies 
cannot lavish with easy grace a fortune on 
entertainment. Their manners have kept 
narrowed with their limitations, and their 
views have suffered the same dwarfing 
process. 

The man who admires independent 
women often is a bully at home. If 
the married flirt were not so busy with 
his flirtations, he might, in almost every 
instance, cultivate in his own gardén what 
he is busily seeking in his neighbor's. 

There is another kind of married flirta- 
tion that. is more dangerous than any of 
these. Those who indulge in it would 
demur against this classification. It has 
none of the elements of flippancy. It is 
serious. It is the real love of a man and 
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a woman whom marriage separates. There 
is nothing in the world more pitiful, be- 
cause there is nothing more helpless. It is 
the bitterest expiation for the crime of a 
loveless marriage, for it is the deepest 
tragedy the human heart can know. 

When true, wise men and women face 
this problem, they do the only true, wise 
thing that can be done. They turn their 
faces from it and from each other. 

But the majority of men and women are 
not true and wise. So they compromise. 
If they cannot realize all their love might 
have meant to them, they can still glean 
some benefits from it. There shall be no 
love-making; but there can still be friend- 
ships—made strong and imperishable be- 
cause of deeper feeling, and noble because 
of the sacrifice. There shall be comrade- 
ship of the inspiring, bettering, uplifting 
sort, and they shall soar upward together 
—until they strike some foreign substance 
in the platonic ether, and the dream goes 
to pieces on the rocks. 

They will never try it again, for they 
will have joined the Army of the Wise— 
for which only experience can qualify. 

But others will try it on all the old fa- 
miliar lines—platonic friendship, intellect- 
ual companionship, good fellowship, col- 
laboration for the benefit of social or literary 
progress, or any mutually congenial theme. 

It won't work. 

You cannot erect a perfect creation on an 
imperfect foundation. You eannot pursue a 
wrong course to attain a right destination. 
There is no chance for platonic friendship 
where one or both have confessed to love. 
There can be nothing great or noble in @ 
love that is not open and aboveboard. 

No matter how great the beauty into 
which such a love might otherwise have 
flowered, it cannot flourish with the canker 
of the clandestine touch poisoning its roots. 
The love-plant is the rarest that God has put 
upon earth—but it will not blossom in the 
wrong soil. 
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Hesse may be toxicoloquially cata- 
logued as triply fascinating. First, 
because of the mystery of them; second, 
because behind the mystery loom the great 
figures of the Borgias and the Brinvilliers; 
and, finally, because they involve the whole 
subject of murder considered as an art. 
The term ‘‘art’’ is used for the reason that 
De Quincey so labeled it. He had a pretext. 
Had he wished he could have had a text. 
Once upon a time people who got in 
the way were dosed with hemlock. Death 
came very agreeably. It neither convulsed 
nor distorted. It left the beauty of the 
victim unmarred, the features uncon- 
tracted, the mouth half closed. It left no 
trace either. There is art. Whoso says 
art says Greece. In Greece poisoners were 
artists. That is, a number of centuries ago. 
In the days that succeeded them, art 
persisted but methods changed.  Occa- 
sionally people who were in the way did 
not wait to be killed, but killed them- 
selves. That simplified matters. Occa- 
sionally, too, they were urged to die. It 
was the young Emperors of old Rome who 
did the urging. Yet sometimes they did 
not bother. A lady named Locusta dis- 
covered a way of cooking mushrooms 
which was found to be very serviceable. 
Nero served it to his brother Britannicus. 


Agrippina set it before her husband, Claud- 
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ian. Domitian administered it first to his 
father, Vespasian; next to his brother, Titus. 
They were all in the way. The mush- 
room stew dispersed them. What the in- 
gredients were, we may surmise and never 
know. It was an imperial dish, however, 
and as such reserved for the purple. 
Patricians, in their inability to obtain it, 
invented a needle and a ring. 

Lampridus, or Spartian, or whoever the 
brute may have been that abridged a 
chronicle in the ‘‘ Scriptores Histore 
Augustie,’’ describes the needle. It had 
a poisoned tip. Those who liked gave 
a little prick to those they did not like, 
and the latter fell dead. This perform- 
ance usually occurred in the Forum, where 
the crowd was such that the assassin could 
lose himself in it. 

Samples of the rings, recovered from 
the ruins of Pompeii, any one may examine 
at Naples. They suggest nothing so 
much as vipers of gold. A _ receptacle, 
moved by a spring, contained poison which 
exuded at a touch. At table, in the ani- 
mation of small talk, the assassin made but 
a gesture. On the food of his neighbor 
a drop would fall. The deed was done. 

There also was art—too precious perhaps 
to be lost. It is rumored that Naples is 
not now the sole depository of these play- 
things. In New York, a few years ago, a 
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death occurred which a jeweled snake, 
resting for a second on a glass of cham- 
pagne, is believed to have 
The belief may be unfounded, yet the pos- 


occasioned. 


sibilities in it are splendidly ornate. 
Possibilities but 
were thoroughly appreciated during the 
Renaissance. That the age when 
murder really flourished. There were sixty 
recognized modes of eliminating, without 
fuss or scandal, such people as got in the 
way. It would be fastidious to describe 
them all. The most fashionable was Aqua 
Toffana, which remained in vogue up to 
the beginning of the last century and of 
which to-day we know only that, presuma- 
bly a preparation of arsenic, it was without 
color, taste or odor. Sut it was very 
effective. Adepts smeared it on one side 
of the blade of a golden knife with which 
they then cut a peach, and after giving 
the poisoned half to the lady who had in- 
curred their jealousy, ate the other half 
in her presence. It is difficult to regard 
that as otherwise than artistic too. But 
there was another preparation still more 
so. It acted not at once but years later. 
The victim became toothless, bald and 
dessicated, expiring after an agony relent- 
and prolonged. Artistic and in- 


not similar cognate 


Was 


less 


genious as well were the poisoned candles, 
poisoned gloves and poisoned flowers with 
which under the Borgias death was distrib- 
uted in Italy and which the Medici intro- 


These things left no 
traces. Not that it would have mattered 
much if they had. The Medici cared 
nothing for the existence which they led 
in the minds of other people. The Borgias 
cared less. For that matter, the Borgian 
mode of life is to-day untellable except 
in Latin—the language, parenthet- 
ically, which is suited to love, to religion 
and to crime. But the callousness of the 
clan, a callousness legendary in Lucretia 
and accentuated in Alexander, culminates 


duced in France. 


one 


in Ceesar. 

In history’s caverns there are monsters 
more masterful than he, but none more 
cold-blooded. A galley-slave in Mars is 
as familiar with the sonnets of Petrarch as 
he was with shame. The term had no 
meaning for him. Without heart, without 
nerves, without sensibilities of any kind, 
he turned sin into a system, crime into a 
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code, and thus equipped, trusting no one 
and assassinating those who trusted him, 
cleared his way almost to the pontificate. 

Alexander, his father, exhaled death. 
He had cups, perfumes and even eucharists 
And this pontiff, 
poison emanated, 
before his son. It was as well, 
perhaps. 3ut perhaps, too, he trembled 
insufficiently. For presently, together they 
planned the elimination of five Cardinals. 
Then, through what jugglery is less uncer- 
tain than clear, the wine intended for the 
prelates and which had been studiously 
blended with cantarella—the household 
drug—father and son drank instead. Alex- 
ander tumbled over. He was dead. But: 
Cesar, who knew what he was about, had 
himself placed in the carcass of a bull, 
from which, either by virtue of an old 
superstition or else because of antitoxic 
properties which the carcasses of bulls do 
not possess to-day, he emerged subtle as a 
serpent that has discarded its skin. 

Among poisoners anterior and _ subse- 
quent Cesar Borgia is princeps. The 
champion of the lot, he was a pestilence 
and blood. Beside him those 
whom it remains to consider may seem 
rather trite. This we regret. If only for 
the purposes known as literary, we should 
like to present a crescendo of crime. Yet 
in the career of Mme. de Brinvilliers we 
find some consolation. Though less spa- 
cious than his, it is almost as shameless. 

The Marchioness of Brinvilliers, née 
not Retroussé, as one somewhere 
amusingly noted, but—D’Aubray, was the 
daughter of a Frenchman of note. Accord- 
ing to an account which she was conscien- 
tious enough to provide, her childhood was 
remarkable only for its perversity, and her: 
conduct while yet a girl left more to be: 
desired than even she found it convenient; 
to express. By way of offset, she charmed! 
on sight. Extremely pretty, fetchingly 
slight, she had the face of an angel, the 
smile of a seraph, the attitude of a saint 
and a voice which was silken in its sweet- 
ness. Fancy a demon masquerading as 
Psyche and her portrait is done. At the 
age of twenty she became the wife of De 
Brinvilliers, a young nobleman of wealth. 
The wealth came to him through his mother 
from Gobelin, founder of the tapestry looms. 


which produced it. 
from 


trembled 


whose presence 


in flesh 


some 














In the halls to which he took his bride, the 
number of these tapestries which must 
have been needed surpasses belief. In any 
event, a few of them are required to drape 
this story. For the Marchioness promptly 
interested herself elsewhere, and the Mar- 
quis followed suit. The immediate object 
of this lady’s fancy was a Lieutenant 
named Sainte-Croix. Though her husband 
did mind, her father did. He had 
Sainte-Croix thrown in the Bastille, from 
which ultimately the Lieutenant issued. 
But meanwhile two things had occurred. 
The Marchioness had accumulated an in- 
tense hatred of her father and the officer 
had acquired a thorough familiarity with 
arsenic. When finally he was released, 
the dance began. 

In the guise of a sister of charity, the 
Marchioness proceeded to promenade 
through hospital wards. To the ill and 
ailing she brought words of comfort and 
delicate food. But those to whom she 
ministered died, in great agony at~ that. 
The Marchioness, however, was merely ex- 
perimenting with poison which she had 
got from Sainte-Croix. When she was as- 
sured that its effects were not suspected, 
the experiments were complete. At this 
juncture her father invited her to visit him. 
As a result she ministered, too, to him. 
For eight months she caressed him with 
one hand and dosed him with the other. 
After poisoning him twenty-eight times 
vainly, she doubled the dose and he died. 

That death slaked her hate. It en- 
riched her also. But she had brothers and 
sisters whom, unfortunately for them, it en- 
riched besides. During all this time the 
Marchioness and her husband were leading 
the life which befits people of rank. Such 
a life requires money. To obtain more, 
she poisoned her two brothers, and planned 
to eliminate her sisters as well. Meanwhile, 
to keép her hand in, she distributed arsenic 
right and left. She fed it to her servants, 
because they were awkward; to her 
daughter, because she was stupid; to her 
husband, because he was in the way. The 
Marquis was highly accommodating, but 
he continued to be, and that prevented her 
from marrying Sainte-Croix. But Sainte- 
Croix, who had no desire whatever of be- 
coming the mate of this reptile, fed De 
Brinvilliers with antidotes and the poor 


not 
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chap, poisoned one day, was counterpoisoned 
the next. How he enjoyed what was 
going on within him is a detail, the point 
is that enterprises so amusing ended as all 
things must. In the thick of them all, it 
occurred to Sainte-Croix to die, and in 
dying to leave behind various documents 
and confessions so compromising that the 
Marchioness was arrested, tried, convicted, 
beheaded, her body burnt and the ashes 
dispersed. 

It is said that her end was highly edify- 


ing. We have not a doubt of it. But so 
too was the fashion which she set. Paris, 


and more particularly Versailles, became 
powdered with poison. Even the King 
got a pinch or two. That he merited it is 
clear. The fourteenth Louis of France was 
not a good man, he was not even a good- 
looking man, but as kings go he was very 
imposing, quite august and not unreason- 
ably royal. 

Among his caprices was Louise de la 
Vallitre, a human fiower that exhaled 
everything which is sweet—and sad. The 
charm of her was too delicate to last, too 
delicate at least for the peppered palate of 
the monarch, too delicate in any event to 
withstand the splendor of the sunburst pro- 
jected by the Montespan. In the glare of 
it the girl withered. Her rival then be- 
came Queen of the Court of France. 
Royally beautiful, regally robed, sovereign 
in manner and sumptuous in magnificence, 
Mme. de Montespan, in lieu of charming, 
coerced. To use a localism of the land, 
she made the rain and the fine weather. 
She did more, she made her children 
‘*princes of the blood.”’ 

A lady so resourceful does not abdicate 
readily. At the first suspicion of a possi- 
ble successor she bethought herself of the 


powders which Sainte-Croix had dis- 
pensed. The effort to obtain them led 
her into strange company and _ stranger 


halls—into cellars where life was an article 
of commerce, into dens where hags com- 
pounded philters, into chapels where the 
Black Mass was held, into orgies sacrileg- 
ious, necromantic and obscene. From one 
such excursion she returned with a mixture 
of bat’s blood and honey, a remedy which 
was regarded as highly efficacious for the 
restoration of alienated affection. 

In a recent work concerning the lady, 
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Monsieur Funck-Brentano says that this 
brew made the King deadly ill. The point 
to note is that when he recovered, the new 
star waned; only, however, to be succeeded 
by another. The latter, Angélique de Fon- 
tanges, a very pretty maid of honor, so en- 
tranced the volatile heart of Louis that the 
prestige of the favorite was menaced as 
never before. In her rage she determined 
to kill them both, and at once she was 
back in those cellars, haunting those dens, 
consulting with artists in death, making 
her plans and expending in the prelimi- 
naries nearly a million of money. 

From these attentions Louis, of course, 
escaped, but Angélique died. Then the 
details of the plot, obtained by the secret 
service, were, together with the confes- 
sions of the various artists and assistants, 
submitted to the King. What happened 
to the accomplices is unimportant. Some 
of them were promptly broken on the 
wheel; others lived for years—one of them 
for forty—chained by the foot in subter- 
ranean cells. With Mme. de Montes- 
pan, mother of children of the House of 
France, nothing very serious could be 
done. She was thanked for her good 
offices and invited to retire into a convent, 
where ultimately she died, quite like a 
saint. 

Meanwhile the taste 
creased. There was barely 
rank who was not suspected of trying to 
get her husband out of the way. Many 
grandes dames were tried; some were con- 
victed; others, including the Duchesse de 
Bouillon, were requested to amuse them- 
selves elsewhere. But while the taste in- 
creased, the mode improved. Powders 
ceased to be fashionable. It 
longer considered elegant to put arsenic 
in food. A drinking-cup was devised 
which turned wine into venom. Modern 
science has denied that such a cup could 
be. Another invention was a looking-glass. 
Its properties were such that anybody who 
looked in one fell dead. Modern science 
has denied the possibility of that magic. 
Modern science is very skeptical. It has 
routed many a beautiful legend. By way 


for poisons in- 
a woman of 


was no 


of compensation, it has produced toxics 
which would have thrown the dilettanti of 
the Renaissance into stupors of admiration. 
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Consider, for instance, the micro-organ- 
isms which cause disease. Speaking rela- 
tively, it is but the day before yesterday that 
science made their acquaintance. We all 
know now that the cause of this complaint 
and that, is an insidious yet infinitesimal 
germ, which, removed from the patient, 
can lead a separate and potentially virulent 
existence until, introduced into other 
circles, it infects anew. Given any of these 
terrific little things and a modern Medici 
could distribute viaticums as indetectably 
as Fate. 

Within the bit of lignum vite which 
served Caracalla for heart there were con- 
centrated the cruelty and the guile of a 
wilderness of tiger-cats. When the pre- 
torians eliminated him, they found in his 
luggage poisons supersufficient for the de- 
struction of all the legions that he led. 
What fresh turpitudes he was devising 
history has omitted to relate. But this is 
clear: could he have foreseen the possi- 
bilities in microbes which we have sug- 
gested, mountains of poisons would have 
seemed to him paltry. 

Apart from these possibilities, any phy- 
sician to-day who happened to be artistic- 
ally inclined could adapt penalties to 
persons. In a lady, for instance, who had 
become superfluous, he could induce con- 


sumption. Consumption is a very ladylike 
disease. No gentlewoman, however sensi- 


tive, would be ashamed to die of it. Then 
there is gout. Gout is a highly aristocratic 
complaint. Any self-respecting snob in 
whom it was induced would succumb to 
it with thanksgiving. 

Of possibilities and powers such as 
these the past knew nothing. By way of 
compensation it possessed poisons that were 
perfumes. Their odor perverted the imag- 
ination and stained the thoughts. They 
turned conceptions of right into wrong and 
made the unholy adorable. They drove 
matrons mad and senators to suicide. 
since, these perfumes have evapo- 
rated. In their stead are corrosives just as 
coercive. Catalogued as libel and slander, 
they are quite as convenient as the can- 
tarella of the Borgias and even more malef- 
icent than microbes. These are the poisons 
which are modish to-day. Such is modern 
progress. 


Long 
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INTERESTS OF CAPITAL 
HIGHEST EQUITY. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HE meeting of the leading representa- 
tives of capital and labor in the 
United States which took place in New 
York at the suggestion of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan in the latter part of December, 
seems to me the most important step in 
social progress that has occurred since the 
French Revolution. It shows that the 
brains of the country, having solved the 
preliminary problems of how to produce 
wealth, are now about to take up in dead 
earnest the vastly more important problem 
of how to distribute the country’s produc- 
tion justly. 

It is probable that Mr. Morgan, in desir- 
ing this conference, had in mind the pro- 
tection of the great interests of the United 
States Steel Company from the calamity 
which would overtake its stocks in the event 
of any great and prolonged strike of the 
company’s workingmen, or, indeed, the 
workingmen of any other of the great in- 
dustries of the country. It is unreasonable 
to expect wholly disinterested motives of 
any man. The most we can hope is that 
men should combine with their own progress 
a regard for their neighbors’ rights and 
prosperity. Undoubtedly Mr. Morgan, 
while keenly alive to the welfare of the 
interests intrusted to his care and his own 
personal advantage, has in mind the far 
broader and more important interests of the 
workingman. With such minds concen- 
trated upon public affairs, we may hope for 
marvelous changes in the social condition 
of the workingman during the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. 

Perhaps not the least important of the 
phenomena connected with this movement 
were the presence and speech of Mr. Hanna. 
I have always regarded him as a man who 
did not comprehend the principles upon 
which our government was founded and 
who was essentially selfish in his ideals. 
To my great astonishment, his speech ex- 
hibited the liveliest interest in questions 





far beyond any mere personal aggrandize- 
ment. I believe that he fully intended 
every word that he uttered, and that, how- 
ever reckless he may have been in the past 
in his destruction of republican ideals of 
government, he will take up in real earnest 
the attempt to solve this important prob- 
lem of distribution, to bring the working- 
man to the highest level of prosperity. 
Undoubtedly, in working out this problem, 
there will come to him an appreciation of 
those higher ideals which contemplate a 
government of the people, for the people, 
by the people, and the great influence he 
exerts will become a permanent factor in 
working out the destiny of the American 
Republic. 

The twentieth century opens with strange 
innovations. The man thinks is to 
the front in every line of work. There is 
no longer conservatism in the sense that 
was understood by the very respectable per- 
sons who, for the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, not only refused to apply 
reason to the conditions of life, but viewed 
with great disfavor any one who did. To- 
day the man who allows his mind to be 
free from prejudice—who seeks the truth, 
who measures every condition and com- 
bination by the exercise of intellect—is 
taking charge in every vocation of life. 
To follow old methods, means mediocrity. 

To apply the standard of reason, to re- 
ject the old if false, to invent new methods, 
means to be crowned with success. There 
is scarcely a man very prominent in business 
life to-day who does not owe his advance- 
ment to his courage in breaking away from 
the old and his ability to reason out actual 
conditions regardless of accepted traditions. 

From hour to hour we hear the crash of 
edifices built upon the stupidity and pride 
This is to be preéminently 


who 


of centuries. 


the century of innovation. 
For a long time thoughtful students of 
that 


political economy have recognized 




















































America, with its freedom from oppression 
and its great national resources, must pro- 
duce the men who would solve the two 
problems :— 

How to produce wealth ; 

How to distribute it. 

Here is the idea as it dawned on Victor 
Hugo half a century ago. It has probably 
never been more distinctly stated :— 

‘*The first problem contains the question 
of labor. 

‘‘The second contains the question of 
wages. 

‘In the first problem the question is of 
the employment of force. 

‘‘In the second of the distribution of en- 
joyment. 

‘‘From the good employment of force 
results public power. 

‘‘From the good distribution of enjoy- 
ment results individual happiness. 

‘*By good distribution, we must under- 


stand not equal distribution, but equitable | 


distribution. The highest equality is equity. 

‘‘From these two things combined, pub- 
lic power without, individual happiness 
within, results social prosperity. 

‘*Social prosperity means, man happy, 
the citizen free, the nation great. 

‘‘England solves the first of these two 
problems. She creates wealth wonderfully ; 
she distributes it badly. This solution, 
which is complete only on one side, leads 
her inevitably to these two extremes: mon- 
strous opulence, monstrous misery. All 
the enjoyment to a few, all the privation 
to the rest, that is to say to the people; 
privilege, exception, monopoly, feudality, 
springing from labor itself; a false and 
dangerous situation which founds public 
power upon private misery, which plants 
the grandeur of the state in the suffering 
of the individual. A grandeur ill consti- 
tuted, in which all the material elements 
are combined and into which no moral 
element enters. 

‘‘Communism and agrarian law think 
they have solved the second problem. 


They are mistaken. Their distribution 
kills production. Equal partition abolishes 
emulation. And consequently labor. It 


is a distribution made by the butcher, who 
kills what he divides. It is therefore im- 
possible to stop at these professed solutions. 
To kill wealth is not to distribute it. 
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‘‘The two problems must be solved to- 
gether to be well solved. The two solutions 
must be combined and form but one.”’ 

Former generations could not well un- 
dertake to solve the problem of how to 
distribute wealth, when they had not yet 
learned how to create it. While men were 
yet struggling for bread—while there was 
a scarcity of the necessities of life—it is 
not to be wondered at that but little atten- 
tion was given to the problems of distri- 
bution. The human being was yet a hyena 
prowling for food. His evolution into the 
contented house-dog could not come until 
there was sufficient to feed him. 

Progress in this direction was slow until 
science began to gain students. The study 
of the so-called ‘‘humanities’’ served but 
to count for inhumanity. But with the 
advances of scientific learning, innovation 
began to take wonderful strides. Machinery 
doubled and octupled and in some cases 
multiplied by one hundred the world’s out- 
put. 

The time has come when a real, virile, 
clean-cut idea is all-powerful. In politics, 
in education, in religion, in business, it should 
be understood at once that no man or set of 
men is powerful enough in this Republic to- 
day to combat one just idea. 

The time is practically here when no man 
will dare to form a business enterprise that 
will not bear what Mr. Roosevelt calls pub- 
licity. He must expect to have his scheme, 
if it involves the subscription of capital, 
eventually submitted to close analysis by 
the public. Success will be founded upon 
the thoroughness with which the basic 
reasoning has been made. 

A conference means food for thought. 
It is impossible that two able and sincere 
men should come together and talk truth- 
fully to each other without the setting in 
motion of some brain-atom which will tend 
to the benefit of the human race. If, 
then, the Morgans, and Mitchells, and 
Hannas, and Shaffers, and Schwabs, and 
Gomperses, the whole watched over by such 
splendid prelates as Ireland and Potter, 
meet together in earnest conference—and 
these conferences must be earnest, because 
they will be open to the public and the 
public will be quick to detect humbug or 
demagoguery—the advance of the genera- 
tion will be beyond our wildest expectations, 
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We have only to consider what is likely 
to ensue from the first conference to appre- 
ciate the wide-spread influence of such a 
body :— 

A serious cause of dispute has arisen. 

Failing adjustment, the troubles have 
been referred to the Capital and Labor 
Conference. 

The discussions are absolutely open to 
the public. 

The press stands ready to present every 
argument which may be urged on either 
side. 

In a word, the whole world becomes the 
arbiter. 

Public opinion, which with every hour 
has been growing more and more intelli- 
gent, stands ready to make the decision. 

Does labor make unreasonable demands 
which, because of the nature of present 
business conditions, it is impossible to 
grant? The cause of capital is already won. 

On the contrary, if there is a manufactur- 
ing condition which only lacks organization 
to bring it to that point where labor can 
be protected, not only will the public 
decide, but Mr. Morgan and the gentlemen 
who have it in their power to change con- 
ditions will have the truth presented for 
their consideration; and doubtless, long 
before the public will have reached its 
verdict, a plan will have been set on foot 
for the reorganization. 

This presentation of Victor Hugo’s will 
probably stand for all time as the first per- 
fectly clear-cut analysis of the subject ren- 
dered in language that-«can be understood 
by all. It should be put into the hands of 
every man employing labor; for, after all, 
the labor problem is entirely a question of 
organization and justice in its last analysis. 

The world has been busy so long trying 
to solve the problem of production that 
these other questions have meant but little 
for it. This meeting of the chief repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor will be his- 
toric because it is the first effort of the 
great employers to study the question of 
distribution. I have always been con- 
vinced that the solution of the problem 
must come from capital rather than from 
labor itself; foremost because the brains of 
the world are chiefly in the employ of 
vapital. The men of labor have but little 
time to study deeply, they are not rendered 
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sufficiently independent by circumstances to 
think disinterestedly, and their usefulness 
is largely curtailed by the jealousies of 
their fellow-workmen. 

Mr. Schwab stated very frankly that he 
objected to labor organizations as they 


exist; and he was right. They are crude, 
very often guided by brutal or illogical 
men, and many of them are organized 
selfishly without the slightest regard for 
the rights of other workingmen. But 
there is a steady evolution going on, and 
if Mr. Schwab would make his personal 
criticism of their defects in a paper which 
he has been invited to contribute to THE 
CosMOPOLITAN, it would doubtless be a 
long step in the direction of more perfect 
organization of the labor union. The 
ideal union undoubtedly has not yet been 
formed. Undoubtedly also one cause of 
the lack. of more perfect organization is 
due to the fact that their councils are 
composed wholly of workingmen. If they 
should call in men from the outside—men 
like Roosevelt before he attained the Presi- 
dency, men like Charles Francis Adams, or 
William Allen White, or Albert Shaw of 
the ‘‘Review of Reviews’’—high-toned, 
disinterested men not afraid to say dis- 
agreeable things if in the interests of truth, 
the advance over present conditions would 
be marked. 

It is probable, however, as already 
stated, that the solution will come from 
the side of capital—-capital tired of ac- 
cumulating money and anxious for new 
intellectual worlds to conquer. Capital 
has the brains and the power to solve this, 
the most fascinating problem that ever 
engaged the human intellect. In com- 
parison, all other occupations are stupid 
and on a low plane. 

Roosevelt has uttered a cry which must 
go on reverberating through time until a 
better takes its place :— 

‘*Aggressive fighting for the right is the 
greatest sport the world knows.”’ 

The mere accumulation of money, the 
most intricate problem in organization, the 
most difficult in finance, is as child’s play 
compared with the intellectual oppor- 
tunities offered by the problem of distri- 
bution. The Pierpont Morgan who solves 
it will truly be engaged in ‘‘the greatest 
sport the world has ever known.”’ 





THE STORY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LIFE. 
ry... 


By Jacos A. RIIs. 


DID not know Theodore Roosevelt when 

he was a boy. He was just about big 
enough to fight his battles with the other 
school-boys when I landed at Castle Garden 
to begin mine with the world at large. 
We did not run across one another for 
cause. My battles of those days were in 
the slum, the Mulberry Bend to wit, which 
gave me such shelter as I found. His were 
uptown ‘‘on the avenue,’’ where the fine 
houses are. It was not until after twenty 
years of a running fight, when we met at 
the other end of Mulberry Street, at police 
headquarters, to battle there together 
with the slum, that I came to know him 
well. He was then a man worth twenty, 
as they go, in purpose and power. What 
I know of his boyhood is hearsay. He 
seldom spoke of it. It is not very different 
from the story of many a plucky American 
boy. Pluck was the hall-mark on this one. 
He had it from his father and from his 
mother. Away back it rooted in-the in- 
domitable Dutch pluck that conquered 
oceans as it mastered men. Theodore 
Roosevelt was not an athlete. But by 
sheer determination he made himself one. 
If Tom Jones was too much for him to- 
day, there was still a to-morrow which 
usually found him the better boy of the 
two. Later on, in college, he met many a 
better man than himself with the boxing- 
gloves on, but few who stayed so, none 
who was able to wear him out. Punish- 
ment to him meant learning how to win. 
It was training. 

He had his escapades. What boy has 
not? I hope he enjoyed them. In fact, 
I know he did, from the gleam I caught 
in his eye when he was reproving one of 
his own boys, as was proper. On the 
school-bench he was not a genius. But 
genius is not in it with good hard work 
when it comes to turning out strong men. 
He mastered the hard lessons first, and 
made of himself a student, painstaking, 
patient, who when he knew a thing knew 
also why he knew it. His schooling served 
the right purpose of teaching him how to 
think. The scaffolding used in building 
up a reasoning mind was not mistaken for 


the mind itself. That happens often 
enough to make one sorry; it is what is 
the matter with so much of our school 
teaching. It did not happen in young 
Roosevelt's case, and let us all be glad it 
did not. 

Very little ‘‘happened’’ where he was 
concerned. I never asked him, but I will 
warrant he did not often say ‘‘can’t,’’ the 
word I hate in the mouths of young people. 
He made things go then, as he makes them 
go now. One reason was that he had a 
father who did that thing. A mainstay 
in the boy’s make-up was the affection he 
bore that father, one of the strongest and 
best citizens New York has ever had, at 
whose death it was truly said that it ‘‘in- 
volved a loss of moral force which any 
community could ill afford.’’ Heredity 
thus made a compelling force in an active 
life is irresistible. Its ideals are bound to 
prevail. The politicians of his day side- 
tracked the father because of his cham- 
pionship of civil service reform, when it 
had few friends. They have lived, some 
of them, to see the son carry its banner 
victoriously through the thick of the fight 
and rally round it patriotic men every- 
where. The father’s energy and wise bus- 
iness head found ways of caring for the 
Union soldiers in the field and for their 
wives and children at home. The son 
shared the beans issued to the officers’ mess 
with his men when they were dying of the 
camp-fever before Santiago, and when the 
victory was won brushed red tape and prec- 
edent aside and ‘‘wrecked his career’’ for 
the twentieth time by demanding the recall 
of the army before weeping wives were 
needlessly made widows. When the elder 
Theodore lay dying, the poor children, 
whose friend he had been, wept on his door- 
step and refused to be comforted. The week 
the son had left Mulberry Street to go to 
Washington to fit out our navy for the war 
with Spain, a little hunchback girl came to 
police headquarters from the East Side 
tenements, leading her baby brother by the 
hand. His face was bruised and bleeding. 
Some tenants who bore his father a grudge 
had beaten him. And the children had 














come straight to Mulberry Street for justice. 
It had never happened before; it has not 
happened since, for Tammany moved in 
soon after. It was the legacy of Roosevelt, 
his spirit battling for the right, for the 
people without a pull. Fitter memorial 
could have been set neither father nor son 
than the children’s faith. Better than I 
can does it sum up what the resolute, 
courageous, unyielding determination of 
one man to see right done may mean— 
does mean—to us all. 

‘* Better faithful than famous’’ used to be 
one of Theodore Roosevelt's characteristic 
sayings. It has ever been his rule of life. 
And because he was faithful he has be- 
come famous. That in itself is giving his 
day a character to be proud of. Tell the 
croakers that, and the weak-kneed ones 
who sigh for ‘‘the good old days.’’ There 
never were any so good as these. The 
genuine men reap all the rewards nowa- 
days—the Warings, the Leonard Woods, 
the Roosevelts, the men who do things. 
You have only to make up your mind to 
that and stick to it, to win. A classmate 
of Roosevelt told me recently of being 
present at a Harvard reunion when a pro- 
fessor spoke of asking a graduate what 
would be his work in life. 

**Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘really, do you know, 
nothing seems to me much worth while.’’ 

Roosevelt, who was present, got up at 
that and went round to the professor’s seat. 

‘‘That fellow,’’ he said, with a thump 
on the table that was not meant for it— 
‘‘that fellow ought to have been knocked 
in the head. I would take my chances 
with a blackmailing policeman sooner than 
with him.”’ 

I saw him take that kind of chances 
with the police force when men said it was 
altogether made up of blackmailers. I 
had always insisted they were wrong. He 
proved it. The force under his touch be- 
came a body of heroes, equal to any task 
or sacrifice. Never a breath of blackmail 
stirred in the two years he ruled in Mul- 
berry Street. They are sighing there yet 
for the days of Roosevelt to come back, 
the maligners of policemen to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I am to tell of Theodore Roosevelt as 
an example to young men. When I tell 
our young men why that was, I have told 
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them one of the great secrets of his success, 
which may be theirs, if they will it so. 
It was because he trusted his fellow-men. 
And when I say ‘‘trusted,’’ I do not mean 
that he said, ‘‘Here, I will watch this fel- 
low whom I have to trust, and see if he 
is worthy of it.’? That would have been 
putting a premium on fraud. He picked 
his man and trusted him absolutely, until 
he found he was not worthy of it, which 
was the rarest of things. For it is a trait 
of human nature that it will come up to 
what is expected of it—or down to it. It 
is the old story of giving a dog a bad name. 
What you believe your neighbor to be, that 
be will largely become by virtue of the 
standard your faith in him sets. The 
worst of men will try to deserve your trust. 
That is the real story of the philosopher’s 
stone which the ancients sought in the 
midnight crucible and in the bowels of the 
earth. They were on the wrong track. 
The talisman that turns dross to gold we 
have in ourselves, in our own faith in our 
fellow-men. In the Good Book, the com- 
mands ‘‘ Love God’’ and ‘‘ Love your neigh- 
bor’’ go always together. They are really 
one. It is His way of making the world 
better—of using us to make it better. In 
no other way will it be done. The un- 
spoiled nature knows the secret intuitively, 
hence its power in a world whose wisdom is 
like chaff in the wind. As the days passed 
in Mulberry Street, Roosevelt seemed to 
me more and more like a touchstone by 
rubbing against which the true quality of 
everything is brought out. Before he left 
it, the street was sharply divided in two 
camps. Every rascal hated him with a 
vindictive hatred, while the honest men 
were his friends and followers almost to a 
man. 

He had done a man’s work before he 
became the head of the police force, as we 
all know, and all through it there was the 
stamp of the man. He sat in the legis- 
lature when he was barely of age. Some 
politicians ‘‘picked him up,’’ so they 
thought, to use in raking their chestnuts 
out of the fire. They never made a bigger 
mistake. Before he had been a month at 
Albany he had struck out for himself, to 
the great amazement of his fellow-legis- 
lators. For the course he took was un- 
usual. It led him, a silk-stocking, to 
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champion the cause of the oppressed tene- 
ment-house cigarmakers because they were 
oppressed. It opened up to him the whole 
perplexing problem of the woes of the poor, 
and by the kind of instinct which is just 
honesty of purpose backed by brains, it led 
him presently to Mulberry Street at the 
head of an investigating committee from 
Albany. His committee did not find out 
much. The time was not ripe yet. But 
it located some promising claims there that 
panned out in their season. I mention 
this for the benefit of the young man who 
is struggling to-day with what he thinks 
an unprofitable task, and pines for his real 
work. Whatsoever comes to his hand let 
him do with all his might and never mind 
the bearings of it. He will see them by 
and by. A distinguished lawyer who has 
won fame and wealth in great patent law- 
suits told me yesterday how for ten years 
he slaved as a draftsman to earn food and 
shelter for a blind father and did it gladly, 
yet, I doubt not, with many a secret twinge 
of ambition sacrificed to duty. But in 
the end it turned out to have been prepara- 
tion for his life-work that easily distanced 
all competitors. Roosevelt did the duty 
that came to hand, and, having done it, 
took up the next and did that. So he 
was always ready, and it is the man who 
is that who gets the jobs that are worth 
having. 

The ‘‘bad men’’ swaggered up to receive 
him when he went West, a tenderfoot, but 
they dropped their swagger quickly. Be- 
fore he left they stood around to receive 
his orders with marked attention. Yet 
there had been no trouble. Young Roose- 
velt had succeeded in impressing them with 
his conviction that there would be none. So, 
when he became a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, the most troublesome job at that time 
in the country, the politicians predicted his 
finish in short order. They were in posses- 
sion and knew. But they reckoned with- 
out Theodore Roosevelt. When he left his 
desk to take over the Police Department in 
New York, the tune had changed. Three 


times the number of offices he found sub- 
ject to civil service rules had been put un- 
der them, and the champion of the new 
gospel was known throughout the length 
and breadth of the land as a fearless fighter 
in the cause of right. 


As for him, he said 
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to me with a sigh, ‘‘If only my father had 
lived to see it!’’ 

I have told so often of Roosevelt’s en- 
counter with the representatives of organ- 
ized labor while Police President that I 
might almost leave it out, but I am not 
going to. They made me much too proud 
of them, both he and they, to do that. 
They had met at his seeking, to discuss 
the constant clashes between the police 
and strikers which he judged due to mis- 
understanding. They did not know him, 
thought they had to do with a politician 
trying to make capital, and they tried 
blustering and threats till they should get 
him placed. That happened speedily. He 
called a halt, short and sharp. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘we want to 
understand one another. Remember, please, 
that he who counsels violence does the 
cause of labor the poorest service. Also, 
he loses his case. Understand distinctly 
that order will be kept. The police will 
keep it. Now, gentlemen!’’ 

They cheered till the hall rang. They 
had him placed then, for they knew a man 
when they saw him. 

It was all as simple as that. He did 
the duty he had sworn to do, and because 
he did it, despite all clamor of expediency 
and discretion, we can see some things 
more clearly in our big city than we could 
before. He made enemies, yes—preserve 
me from the man who has none !—but for 
every selfish interest he hurt, he roused 
up a dozen friends with the public good at 
heart. They are, after all, in the majority 
where a man is found to lead who can 
show them the rights of a thing. The 
politicians never understood. Those who 
own that they are in politics for what they 
can make never can. They predicted that, 
having gone up like a rocket, he would 
presently come down a stick. They are 
predicting it yet, while seeking cover 
against the evil day that has come upon 
them. They are unable to make out the 
connection between Roosevelt in the White 
House and Low in the New York City 
Hall. A good way for any young man to 
test his grip on the things that count 
in our day is to try to make it out for 
himself. If he cannot, let him set over 
against Roosevelt’s rule, ‘‘Better faithful 
than famous,’’ Richard Croker’s sworn 











declaration on the witness-stand that he was 
in politics ‘‘working for his own pocket all 
the time,’’ with its contemptuous fling, 
‘‘same as you and everybody else,”’ 
see what that tells him. There 
clergyman once who put it succinctly when 
he said, ‘‘ Roosevelt stands for a healthy be- 
lief in the Ten Commandments.’’ It was 
Mount Sinai that thundered in New York 
at the polls just now. ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal’? was preached from every rostrum. 
All great movements are simple in their 
elements when you care to look them up. 

One reason why policemen came speedily 
to like Mr. Roosevelt was that he was fair, 
if strict. He searched them out at night, 
if they slept on post, and punished them as 
they deserved. But he gave them their 
chance, tripped up no one. So in all his 
fights he never took unfair advantage of an 
He never struck a blow below 
the belt. That is a substantia] reason for 
his popularity, too. -We have the Anglo- 
Saxon love for fair play in our blood, and 
we like that kind of a fighter. And he 
never bore a grudge. He had no time for 
that. No one has who wants to make the 
most of himself. He had it out with an 
opponent and, the fight over, was ready 
to make a fresh start. The result was a 
clean slate always, and concentration of 
force upon the business in hand. He did 
not have to be always covering his rear. 
Traps were powerless against him, how- 
ever cunningly set. He trampled right 
through them. A maxim of his is that an 
honest man has nothing to fear from plot- 
ters. Neither has he. It is a wise rule 
to live by, for it*saves no end of wear and 
tear, and it is worry and not work that 
breaks a man down. 

What people say never makes any differ- 
ence to Mr. Roosevelt if he knows he is 
right. In Mulberry Street they said he was 
wrecking reform when he tried to enforce 
the excise law. What he did wreck 
the old hypocritical humbug that pretended 
to shut saloons on Sunday when it well 
knew it did not, and so gave the black- 
mailer his chance; and when to-day we 
hear plain talk on that subject from the 
Bishop of New York and men of his stand- 
ing, we can thank the police work of 
Roosevelt for having got us so far. When 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy he de- 
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manded large sums of money for target 
practice, the shout went up that he liked 
to play with big guns and hear them bang 
We got the interest upon that outlay in 
Manila Bay and heard no more of it. He 
never paid any attention. The Health 
Board was afraid of enforcing the law for 
the seizure of tenements denounced as ‘‘in- 
fant slaughter-houses.’’ He looked the 
matter up, satisfied himself of the rights of 
the thing and took it in hand at once. 
When his work was done at headquarters 
at the end of the day, he would sometimes 
spend half the night in the East Side ten- 
ements, patiently looking into the things 
that needed mending. So he came to know, 
where others were merely ‘‘informed.’’ 
As Governor of the Empire State he 
spent a whole hot summer day exploring 
tenement sweat-shops with me, so as to 
know just how to act. I never saw a Gov- 
ernor before who would even think of such 
a thing, and I do not expect to find one 
again very soon. 

I suppose Roosevelt has made mistakes 
in his day. I was so much more interested 
in things he did that were of real account 
that it me to look for 
his mistakes. more infallible 
than the rest of us. No doubt he made 
mistakes, but he learned from them. 
‘*The only man,’’ he used to say, ‘‘who 
makes no mistakes is the man who never 
does anything.’’ He has made fewer than 
most because _ his conscious 
training was to fit himself to think quickly 


never occurred to 


He is no 


men whole 


and straight. Some people believe yet 
that he is hasty. It is because they do not 
know him. With him the way to do a 


thing is to do it, but he makes very sure 
he is right before he goes ahead. Then 
the snags don’t trouble him, or unavoid- 
mistakes either. Dodge them he 
never does—another labor-saving device. 
The straight road is the only one he knows. 
The liar is meaner than the thief in his 
estimation, in that he does not take a man’s 
chances of being caught. 

Let me show to all 


able 


young men still an- 
other side of Theodore Roosevelt which it 
is worth their while to take note of. He 


knows how to have fun in its season. 


That is part of the balance that makes the 
perfect sanity which gets things done and 
It is his belief that when a 


done right. 
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man has done his work it is his right to 
have all the fun he honestly can, and no 
one I ever knew enjoys it better. When I 
saw him last in the White House, he came 
down to dinner fresh from playing bear 
with the children. Five minutes later he 
was in a corner deep in a problem of state- 
craft with a man to whom the country listens 
respectfully when he speaks. Does any 
one think he was less able to grapple with 
his problem because of the bear-pit up- 
stairs that was even then heard from in 
echoes of childish laughter floating faintly 
down? If so, he is- grievously mistaken. 
It was Lincoln’s sense of humor that kept 
him alive under his burden of a nation’s 
woe. The saving gift is Roosevelt's too. 
It flashed out when two Troubled Citizens 
approached him, anxious that he should not 
embroil us in a foreign war. 

‘*What, a war?’’ cried Mr. Roosevelt, 
.‘*with me cooped up here in the White 
House! Never!”’ 

I presume we shall hear one of these 
days of how the President has declared 
that when war breaks out he will leave 
Washington and march at the head of his 
army. We heard worsé than that of Mr. 
Lincoln on no greater provocation. But 
no, I will take that back. I think his 
look when he said it must have pierced 
even the gloom that sat upon the minds of 
the Troubled Citizens. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s creed? Find it in a 
speech he made to the Bible Society a year 
ago. ‘‘If we read the Bible aright,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we read a book which teaches us 
to go forth and do the work of the Lord in 
the world as we find it; to try to make 
things better in the world, even if only a 
little better, because we have lived in it. 
That kind of work can be done only by 
the man who is neither a weakling nora 
coward; by the man who in the fullest 
sense of the word is a true Christian, 
like Greatheart, Bunyan’s hero.’’ Always 
reverent in attendance upon public wor- 
ship, Mr. Roosevelt is slow of profession 
in matters of faith, but most persistent in 
practice from his earliest youth. If by 
Christianity is meant service, loving one’s 
neighbor as oneself, I know of no better 
Christian than he. 


That is Theodore Roosevelt as I know 
him: A man with a healthy belief in God 
and in his fellow-man, who stands in the 
life of the people for honesty, square deal- 
ing and high courage; his mark that of a 
clean, strong man who fights for the right 
and wins; at forty-three, with such ideals, 
upon the top-rung of the ladder of honor- 
able ambition, with a career behind him as 
scholar, statesman, soldier, that comprises 
the strenuous work of a dozen lives; the 
youngest of our Presidents and the young 
man’s President, type and hero of the 
doers of our day, of those who hold the 
future in their hands. Hail! to the land and 
the people that face the dawning century 
with such a leader! To him hail! and to 
those who follow, for this is the meaning of 
that life: the triumph of the common 
people, of the common virtues. There is 
in it from end to end, of all that makes it 
great, nothing that any one of us may not 
strive and hope for, and in striving help 
make the world better. Theodore Roose- 
velt, it has been truly said, is great on 
lines along which each and every one of us 
can be great if he wills and dares. 

That is his message to the young men of 
his day. They may not all be Presidents, 
but they can be true men every one. 

Their answer? At Albany the other day, 
speaking with a state official, I said that to 
me the town had lost much since Roosevelt 
went away. 

‘“Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘we all feel it. But 
he left something that was not here before. 
Last winter for the first time I heard the 
question asked here, ‘Is it right?’ Not ‘Is 
it expedient?’ not ‘Will it pay?’ or ‘What 
will happen if that duty is done?’ but ‘Is 
it duty? is it right?’ It was almost worth 
losing him to have that legacy left us.’ 

The bells are pealing as I write, pro- 
claiming the birth of a new year. So, 
from the Capitol on the hill the answer is 
echoed back to the slum that the children’s 
faith is justified, that the message has been 
read and understood. 

Might is not always to be right. The 
people shall yet come into their own. 
Peal, joyous bells! Let the year break 
in hope and trust. God is in his heaven, 
and it is well with the world. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHERE VAUDEVILLE HOLDS THE BOARDS. 


By CHARLES R. SHERLOCK, 


\ J HEN the stage took an elevator and 

went up to the roofs to show its 
masks and faces, it broke away from an- 
cient tradition for the first time in a month 
of decades. The actor's law, made unto 
himself, requiring that from about April 
to October he should recruit his wasted 
energies in the various delights of com- 
pulsory leisure, had come down to the 
profession from the Dark Ages. If, as the 
day drew nigh when the glare in front of 
the theater was to last from one year’s end 
to the other, there were infractions of the 
old law, they were sedulously kept under 
cover. It was regarded as unprofessional 
in a performer of the first rate to appear 
during the summer, and the small fry, no 
less jealous of their fame, often took refuge 
under fictitious names when they sold their 
services in violation of the established rule. 
All this time the stage was getting to be 
overcrowded; merit and mediocrity were 
elbowing each other at every turn; it was 
becoming harder and harder to get a bare 
living behind the footlights. 

Happy the time, therefore, when the 
lighted jets began to twinkle atop of the 
playhouses. The restless horde on the 
Rialto turned into Broadway and scanned 





with hope the watch-fires that had been 
started on the minareted peaks of the 
Casino. In the colored glow that shot the 
smoky sky with light, they saw the dawn 
of a new day for them. Here a new era 
was holding a ladder for genius long neg- 
lected to climb. The cry of the muezzin 
calling the faithful to their devotions 
seemed to lift from those mosque-like 
eyries as the first strains of song broke 
over the city. 

‘*What do you think of it?’ asks a 
song-and-dance ‘‘artist,’’ addressing a 
ground-and-lofty tumbler on the curb, and 
their eyes run over the names of their 
luckier colleagues making up the array of 
talent on the roof. 

‘*Things are looking up with us,*’ is the 
reply, and it has the merit not only of 
wit, but of prophecy as well. 

If the roof-garden was not something 
new under the sun, it was something new 
under the moon, and that it came in good 
time its lasting popularity amply proves. 
Its evolution was natural enough. First 
of all, it provides for the floating popula- 
tion of a great city like New York a handy 
place of resort that has hitherto been miss- 
ing. It takes account in a managerial way 
25 
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of the transient thousands who go to New 
York when New York itself goes away. 
The growth of the roof-garden as an insti- 
tution leaves no room for doubt that this 
clientele was not overestimated. Within 
the past four or five years the money laid 
out in skying stages has been no small part 
of the vast sum of theatrical outlay. The 
one aim has been to make the stars look 
down on scenes of Arcadian loveliness, and 
to its achievement art and invention have 
contributed with a lavish hand. The en- 
terprising manager holds out a fair promise. 
He whisks you through an elevator-shaft 
from the blistering pavements of a city in 
a bake-oven to aérial heights where hangs 
the blinking blue of a summer sky gently 
swept by cooling zephyrs. You have no 
poetry in your soul if this does not touch 
your imagination. It is part of the design 
that your senses should be played upon, 
for one of the theories upon which you 

make the ascent heav- 


— 7 


enward is that it is to 
lift you above the 
little conventionalities 
of every-day life. It 
is mostly pure fiction, 
of course, but alone 
with the roof-garden 
idea goes the notion 
that you are taking a 
furtive peek into for- 
bidden places. It is 
something bohemian 
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that you are doing. You are in fascinat- 
ing propinguity to the gilded sin of a great 
city. Whether you live in Oshkosh or ‘‘on 
the Avenue,’ you must not mount to a 
roof-garden without feeling a trifle wicked, 
or you are sure to miss half the fun. Its 
frequenters enter into it quite as much as 
the performers who come and go upon the 
stage. 

Asto them, let it be said the roof- garden 
is nowadays the crowning glory of a career 
in vaudeville. What is more, vaudeville 
has claimed the roof-garden for its own. 
This is as it should be, for name over, if 
you will, all branches of the theatrical 
craft and nowhere else will you find so 
marvelous a diversity of talent. Until the 
stage went up with the elevators, vaude- 
ville may be said to have stood on the rag- 
eed edve of theatrical society. To be sure, 
there were houses of good repute devoted 
to this class of performances, but an en- 
eagementinthem never 
gave an artist the hall- 
mark that the roof- 
garden reserves for its 
selections. In the old 
days the theaters at 
which vaudeville was 
offered exclusively 
were called variety- 
halls, and their doors 
were seldom darkened 
by mixed audiences. 
But with the more DION BOUCICAULT. 
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generous recognition the roof-gardens have given to 
vaudeville talent, there has come a comptete revul- 
sion of feeling. Every town of consequence in the 
country maintains a stage where it is welcomed, 





and the patronage of these establishments is not 
likely to be distinguished from the audiences 
that uphold grand opera. Dave Warfield and 
Jean de Reszke have the selfsame partisans; so 















have Emma Eames and Cissy Loftus. Twenty 
years ago things were very different. Performers 
as richly endowed as Mr. Warfield or Miss Loftus 
were known only to patrons of the variety-halls. 
Take Denman Thompson as a shining example. 
Like so many others who have since attained to fame 
and fortune, he came to the widest public 
view through the back door of the theater. 
He was_a variety performer when to 
be so classified was a positive disgrace. 
There had been endless delineations of 
the native American, the Yankee type, 
as far back as the beginning of the cent- 
ury, When an Englishman named Thomas 
Wienell first depicted Jonathan. 
Thompson's Josh Whitcomb bore no 
resemblance to anything that had gone 
before. As originally presented, he was 
a guileless countryman, visiting the city 
for the first time and encountering such 
vicissitudes as an innocent curiosity in 
forbidden pleasures would heap on his 
head. This was in a vulgar afterpiece 
called **The Female Bathers,’’ which 
Thompson played weeks at a stretch in 
the variety-halls of provincial cities. The 
remaining characters on the scene were, 
as may be judged by the title, for the 
most part women in scanty dress, whose 
chatter was not designed for polite ears. 
It is singular, is it not, that a portrayal 
of homely character, which has come to 
be the nearest thing in the drama to the 
Sunday-school conception of the mission 
of the stage, should have sprung from 
such disreputable surroundings? There 
are in this country to-day thousands of 
folks who have never darkened a theater 
door except to see ** Joshua Whitcomb’’ 
or ‘*The Old Homestead.’ Yet Uncle 
Josh was as sunny, as lovable, as quaint, 
in the afterpiece as in the plays. Tow — 
frequently Thompson has been under eS a 
studied in the part it would be hard to say. His immediate responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of a distinctively rural drama, not introducing the central figure, but drawn on 
the same lines, is more easily fixed. There have been times when it could be said that the 


stage was reeking with the acrid odors of the barnyard. The way such a ditty as 
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CURTAIN PAGES. 
‘‘When Reuben Comes to Town’’ takes 
hold shows what a foothold the stage hay- 
seed has in vaudeville. 

To name over the celebrities who have 
trodden the same road would be to call the 
roll of fame in most forms of the drama, 
but under the new dispensation those who 
aspire to advancement start with larger 
capital, and consequently with a smaller 
chance of falling by the wayside. It isa 
path thickly strewn with blasted hopes. 
What a tragic story Tony Pastor could 
tell! Toward his theater in New York the 
procession was always headed, and to face 
his audiences was the goal of ambition in 
these lower walks. It meant success to be 
posted on his bill-boards. What would 
not scores of men and women renowned to- 
day have given twenty and thirty years 
ago to have been thus honored by Tony 
Pastor’s paste-pot? How many owe so 
much to the chance he gave them? Is not 
Tony Pastor himself the patriarch of the 
tribe? His comic songs make an endless 
chain of tuneful badinage in which the fads 
and foibles of a mercurial age have been held 
together as no chapter in history has at- 
tempted to secure them. To what remote 
period his beginnings date back it is unprof- 
itable to say, the marvel of his career being, 
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not so much its length, as the spirit of con- 
tent that marks it. He has chortled away 
about henpecked husbands, tipsy rounders 
and happy fathers, with his fists shoved 
deep into his trousers pockets and his bris- 
tling tile at a rakish angle over his shiny 
forehead, since the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, without once wanting 
to be more than the foremost comic singer 
of his day. If Tony Pastor has a contem- 
porary in the same line of business, it must 
be Gus Williams, a longtime favorite in 
dialect mimicry, who has survived failure 
as an acting star that moderns might get a 
squint at the German type he originated. 
In a soldier cap and an army overcoat 
Williams’ Jacob Kraus was a genial re- 
minder of the humors of the war. It was 
Williams, too, who first hit on the device 
of reciting in dialect a serious ballad in 
response to a recall. In this way he gave 
‘‘The Mill Will Never Grind With the 
Water That Is Past’’ its great vogue. 
The conceit was quickly copied, but it 
made such a clever use of pathos as a con- 
trast to comicality that it remained popular 
in the variety-halls for three or four sea- 
sons. 

But vaudeville, as we know it now, 
variety as we knew it then, still points 
with pride to its production of another 
who spoke in the twisted gutturals of the 
German tongue. If we recall that Edwin 
Booth once blacked his face, that Edwin 
Forrest danced jigs. that Richard Mansfield 
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was a parlor mimic, that Sol Smith Russell 
was the fun-maker for a troupe of bell- 
ringers, that H. C. Barnabee barnstormed 
with a struggling lecture bureau, and a 
hundred others as well known began as low 
down in the theatrical scale, the king of 
them all, because he never changed his 
crown, was Joseph K. Emmett. 

At many tangents, acting in German 
dialect branched off from Emmett’s por- 
trayal of Fritz. The idea on which he 
struck spawned like a shad. There were 
some queer fish among those hatched out, 
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A NOVEL 


and with them the stage was quickly swarm- 
ing. At about the time Emmett came on 
the boards, the variety-halls were in their 
heyday, and to the hospitable shades of 
these establishments the ‘‘hamfatters’’ of 
the day took their wares, consisting of what- 
ever they could make their own of the 
Emmett stock in trade. Such acts in Ger- 
man dialect as had had a previous existence 
took on new life. Emmett made them 
possible. He came marching across the 
continent in a blaze of light, reversing the 
progress of the sun, but matching it in 


brilliance. Until San Francisco sent Em- 
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mett to the East, ‘‘our cousin German’’ 
was a wearer of sabots. Emmett did not 
entirely discard the wooden shoes, but he 
made little use of them, and in daintier 
footgear won most attention. George 8. 
Knight, then of the variety-halls, was 
among those who got in the way of the new 
impulse. He had good stuff in him, the 
very best, in fact, and in respect to the 
employment of broken English was the su- 
perior of Emmett. German dialect had 
never before—nor has it since—been 
spoken on the stage with so much unction. 





Knight, too, possessed ability as a serious 
actor which put him ahead of his contem- 
poraries, and brought him at last to the 
enactment of parts in plays that gave him 
more artistic fame than money return. His 
Baron Rudolph was notably fine—too fine, 
for, lacking in those qualities which the 
public had been educated to believe be- 
longed to dialect-comedy, it was rejected, 
and Knight, broken-hearted, was forced 
into farce-comedy. The pathetic touch 
which is accepted in Joseph Jefferson’s Rip 
Van Winkle was lost on Knight's audiences. 

In Emmett’s wake there was a host of 
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variety performers who copied him as closely 
as possible, but the original Fritz, in voice, 
in grace, in winsomeness, left imitation to 
grope in the dark. The result was, never- 
theless, that the picturesque costume of the 
Tyrol, with its knee-breeches, its laced 
jacket, its pointed hat, took immediate 
precedence over the wooden shoes, blue 
coat and slouch cap. Emmett’s career seems 
to have made German characterization in 
one form or another indispensable to the 
modern stage. A violent change was made 
from Emmett’s Tyrolese to the German- 
American of the type to which Weber and 
Fields and the Rogers Brothers have clung. 

Even more diversified than the character- 
izations of the German have been the the- 
atrical uses made of the Irishman. He 
was earlier on the scene. At odd intervals 
for upward of a century he has figured 
prominently in American vaudeville. We 
have had at least thirty years of him asa 
steady diet, in what might be classified as 
a half-dozen different schools. The knight 
of the shillalah came first. He was a broth 
of a boy, with his stout legs in green 
stockings and corduroy breeches, a red 
waistcoat and a long-tailed coat of buff, 
and on his head a battered hat with a du- 
deen stuck in its band. He sang ‘‘The Low- 


3acked Car’’ and danced ajig. If you put 


your ear to the ground now, you will catch 
the lingering echoes of his shillalah as he 
beats it upon the stage to mark the time 
of his most ecstatic evolutions. To juggle 
this stick between the fingers was one of the 
greatest accomplishments of this type of the 
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oldtime Irishman. There was a chance 
for this fellow to act a bit in such characters 
as Paddy Miles’ Boy, a village scapegoat 
to whose charge all the wrong-doing was 
laid. This type of Irishman still survives, in 
hale old age, in the performances of Joseph 
Murphy, who bids fair to Jast as long in 
‘The Kerry Gow’’ as Dion Boucicault 
lasted in ‘‘The Shaughraun.’’ Inasmuch 
as Mr. Murphy is reputed to be the richest 
actor in this country, he seems to have 
been clever enough to measure the popular 
taste. Boucicault’s Irishmen in plays like 
‘*The Colleen Bawn’’ were of a school by 
themselves. Murphy did not vary them 
enough to earn the distinction of being him- 
self a founder. William J. Scanlan, who rose 
from the ranks of the variety-halls, did bet- 
ter. He originated something. He may be 
credited with being the first of the school 
of Irish troubadours whose permanence has 
been secured by the excellent talent of 
Andrew Mack and Chauncey Olcott. This 
brand of Irishman is distinguished by an 
ability to sing sweetly in a tenor voice. 
No others need apply. 

There was a sudden transition from the 
Castle Garden greenhorn to the East Side 
‘*Mick.’’ This is the Irishman who is 
either a contractor, a politician or a police- 
man, and a wonderful amount of cleverness 
has been expended in personating him by 
hundreds of performers, scores of whom 
have become famous in thatline. Variety, 
farce-comedy and vaudeville have known 
and loved them for fifteen or twenty years. 
The founder of the school? It would be a 
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risk to try to pick him. Doubtless Harry 
Kernell was among the earliest to discover 
the humor of this type. Pat Rooney, if not 
so early, was not far behind. Both were tal- 
ented men, and depicted Irishmen in whom 
the happiest traits of the race showed. The 
theater-goer’s memory must be a storehouse 
of the songs that this school of Irishmen car- 
ried into favor. Many of them originated 
in Harrigan and Hart’s plays and had the 
benetit of the exploitation there received. 
Ned Harrigan, himself, was an actor who ele- 
vated Irish delineation to the dignity of an 
art after learning its rudiments in the variety- 
halls. He brought to notice the tenderer, 
the sentimental side of the character as 
no other could. Beyond doubt his portrayals 
were creative; beyond doubt he founded a 
school; that it has not flourished is the 
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highest compliment to the individuality of 
his art. Set apart from imitation, almost 
completely, was John Kelly, the ** Rolling- 
Mill Man,’’ who had a way quite his own 
of singing Irish sones. It was indescrib- 
ably effective. No wonder it was said 
after his death two or three years'ago that 
no one could sing ‘*like Kelly could.”’ 
There was a very delectable tramp in the 
latest versions of the Whitcomb plays. 
Thought of this ‘‘star truck-rider of the 
world,’’ with his turnpike philosophy and 
his cross-roads optimism; calls to mind his 
many pals who have shown themselves be- 
hind the footlights. On the vaudeville stage 
there is a school of tramps, ‘‘ kings of shreds 
and patches,’ like Joshua Whitcomb’s 
Happy Jack, whose only fault is in their 
capacity for multiplication. There have 
been too many of them; but they are a 
theatrical race of themselves, for whose 
paternity we look in vain. Walter Jones 
in ‘'1492°* made a good deal of one of 
this genus, but the Junius Brutus Booth 
of the breed was ‘*Old Hoss’? Hoey, whose 
make-up is the pattern for all comers. In 
all probability the tramp has been as fecund 
a figure of the stage as ever its spirit of 
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originality produced. It would have been 
perilous to the success of a farce-comedy 
three or four years ago to omit him from 
the cast. He hangs on like a poor relation 
even now. 

The serio-comics! Who does not recall 
how fifteen and twenty 
overran the stage of the variety-halls like 
in a cornfield? What a lot they 
were! On the average one in fifty could 
sing a note above the musical value of a 
squeaky hinge. In looks ‘hey ranged from 
Helen of Troy to the Weird Sisters. Al- 
most without exception they came from one 
Delsarte, whatever his name whose 
wooden 


years ago they 


crows 


was, 
gestures to express gladness, or 
love, or hate, were as stereo- 
typed as the multiplication-table. They 
were a sore affliction, these serio-comics, and 
It is 
From 
the long roster it is scarcely worth calling 


or sorrow, 


had their run like the scarlet fever. 
now, however, a dwindling school. 


a name, they made out so badly as a rule. 
Fanny Archer and Gertie Granville were 
of the best. 

The 
wore trousers and the other habiliments of 


male impersonators—women who 


no longer so common 
as they once were. Della Fox is perhaps 
the last of the school, which in its day was 
It is not her regular 


the sterner sex —are 


in considerable favor. 


business, however, as it was of women like 
Ella Wesner, who really earned fame and 
deserved it for the perfection of her male 
disguises. 

It required for the Jewish 
school to get a foothold on the stage. Yet 
since Shakespeare's time the Jew has been 
Orig- 


centuries 


playing a part in the acted drama. 
inally Shylock was represented as a comedy 
character, made as odious as possible by 
the exaggeration of his facial aspect and 
the garbling of his lines. He actually 
spoke in dialect until Garrick lifted him to 
a serious level. Tubal, the other Jew in 
‘*The Merchant of Venice,”’ 
this day a character part, the forerunner 
of his tribe as the stage knows it at pres- 
ent. No greater liberties have been taken 
with racial peculiarities, real and imagined, 
than have been taken with the Jew. He 
has been mercilessly lampooned by the 
By the originator of the modern 


continues to 


?type, M. B. Curtis, however, he was ad- 
mirably represented, his Sam‘! of Posen 
being a good likeness of the a 


eeressive, 
sharp-witted, thrifty Hebrew man, the 
victim of a prejudice as old as the world. 
It is a pity his stay on the stage was not 
longer. In his later caricature performers 
like David Warfield and Frank Bush have 
been most 
successful. 
This the 
Yiddish type 
of the race, in 
whom 


is 


are 
concentrated 
all the 
ning and evil 
that bad opin- 
holds to 
be true of 
him. He is 
meant to bea 
transplant 
from Baxter 
Street. In 
farce-comedy 


eun- 


ion 


and vaude- 
ville he is 
almost as in- 
dispensable as 
the drop-cur- 
tain. He 
on a 


goes FAY TEMPLETON AS CUPID. 
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shuffling gait, wears low-crowned derby 
hats, speaks with a thick tongue, has a 
scrubby black beard and gesticulates with 
horizontal palms. 

The Italian, the Frenchman, the Span- 
iard, the Chinaman, the American dude, as 
well as other characters having a national 
identity, have been gently touched upon 
by the theatrical burlesquers, without add- 
ing any one of them to the permanent pos- 
sessions of the stage. 

Of course, we have Albert Chevalier’s 
costermonger, and in stage portraiture there 
is nothing of a higher order, judging it 
simply for what it purports to be. 

Charles T. Parsloe’s ** Heathen Chinee’’ 
same near being a creation. In the variety- 
hall programs there was once a demand 
men and 


for ‘‘lightning-change artists,’’ 
women who stepped from one character 
into another in the twinkling of an eye, 


clothes and all. William Horace Lingard, 
an English comedian, was the foremost of 
them all. It was Lingard who made all 
creation sing ‘‘Captain Jinks of the Horse 
The lightning-change artist is 
He has been pushed aside 


Marines.’ 
seen no more. 
by newer acts, as, for example, the serpen- 
tine dancers with Loie Fuller at their head, 
and those sinuous sprites like La Petite 
Adelaide, who have pulled the wonders of 
the ballet down to the level of vaudeville. 
Mayme Gerhue likewise stands out as the 


RENTE 
AND 


DONE IN RAGS. 


exemplar of a new art in dancing, a joint- 
less sort of contortion that seems to have 
been the development of a long line of high 
kickers, who in their turn were preceded 
by the French cancan and the skirt-dane 
ing of the English Gaiety girls. An earlier 
illustration of what it was possible to do 
with the feet in motion was the astonishing 
performance of the Majiltons, who may be 
credited with having been leaders in this 
Ventriloquism 

Valentine 

Vox'’s many voices have been 


peculiar line. 
is as old as the hills. 
echoing through a_ century. 
The introduction of marionettes 
to do the talking, now in general 
use by the ventriloquists, was 
due to E. D. Davies, an Eng- 
lishman, who turned his ideas 
into money in the United States. 

Variety and _ vaudeville! 
What’s in a name? Is the 
thing itself, however desig- 
nated, any better for being on 
the roof-garden than it was in 
free-and-easy? Is 
its elevation 
There must 
be surely, or why should this 


the there 
saving grace in 


in public esteem? 


by-way of the stage prove so 
alluring to those who from the 
highest estate have gone there 
at the acme of their fame, as 
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did Maurice Barrymore, and Pauline Hall, 
Coghlan and Jessie Bartlett 
Poor Emma Her 
errand of a the 
moral of it all is pointed as sharply by her 
advent in vaudeville as the the 
The curse has been taken 
the 


the roof or 


and Rose 


Davis? Janauschek ! 


was sadder nature, but 
advent of 
others points it. 
off. The Russel] 
Brothers do a turn at the 
continuous show will hail them in a play 
on Broadway with as much aplomb. Da- 
vid Wartield and Cissy Loftus step out of 
the settled affections of 


people who saw 


on 


vaudeville into 
their admirers. 

But in the of 
they are deserting in the natural course 


ranks vaudeville which 
of events, an army marches on to glory! 
In every form of motley wear they troop, 
singing merry roundelays, cracking their 
jokes, their flip-flaps, danc- 
ing to rag-time, tossing up cannon-balls, 


throwing 


flying through space, tilting their petti- 


coats, gyrating on their toes, doing any- 
thing and everything, to enliven and enter- 
tain, that will pass **stunt’*’ or a 
‘‘turn.’’ Occasionally a gifted fellow like 
Ezra Kendall his the 
chatter of tongues and the patter of feet 
long enough to be heard above the din. 
Then the listening throng discovers that it 
has come face to face with something worth 
while and his fortune is made. His jargon 
thereafter sells for any price. 

The stage swarms with dancing-girls, 
who, in veritable squads, take up the dainty 
footing to which Cissy Fitzgerald and Amy 
to our 


as a 


gets voice above 


Leslie introduced us a while ago, 
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great delight in the poetry of motion, and 
make so light of the accomplishment of 
these premiers that we wonder if there be 
anything left for terpsichorean art to do. 
Carmencita and Otero fade into pleasant 
memory. 

Vaudeville is not as a rule open to re- 
proach from the standpoint of morality, 
for it thrives mainly on clean humor, 
nimbleness of action or fascinating origi- 
nality. Buta few years ago the cafés chan- 
tantsof Paristurned loose upon the American 
stage dozens of women who offered nothing 
better than a parade of suggestive inde- 
cency. It was really the aftermath of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, the Midway 
shows of which had accustomed our eyes 
to Oriental vice and paved the way for its 
viler imitation by no end of Little Egypts 
came houchee-coucheeing into the 
The utter complacency with 


who 
limelight. 
which honest people went unabashed up 
and down the Midway justified, or seemed 
theatrical employment of 
Sir Pander no longer 


to justify, a 
these abominations. 
presides at the box-office of reputable the- 
aters where vaudeville holds forth. Public 
disgust has driven away the muscle-dancers, 
the living pictures, the bronzed models and 
kindred indecencies. 

Having lived through the rigors of 
this pestilence, vaudeville ought to out- 
last every other affliction and continue to 
be in the future, as it has, been in the 
past, a good thing to have in the play- 
house, whether viewed under the rafters or 
on the roof. 
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] EING impressed with the number and 

variety of the souvenir postal cards 
on sale in all the cities of Europe, I deter- 
mined to write an article about them. 
After that it was a natural thought that 
such an article would be most entertain- 
ingly illustrated by reproductions of a few 
of the postal cards themselves. It will 
give some idea of the number of differing 
cards if I say that at the low prices at which 
they are sold—a cent and a half to twelve 
cents each—I found that the outlay neces- 
sary to obtain anything like a representa- 
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BON VOYAGE, 


tive collection would reach a really con- 
siderable sum of money. 

In one celebrated German watering- 
place, where all the shops are upon a single 
long street, every third window displays 
these cards for sale, yet I do not remember 
that any two shops showed similar cards. 
Only a few displayed cards of a similar 
class or order. I speak of classes or orders 
in this wise because these souvenirs are of 


varying descriptions: the comic, the senti- 
the purely artistic, the scenic, the 


mental, 


architectural, the heraldic, the coarse; 
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A FOLDING CARD FROM BERLIN. 


those illustrating classic poetry, 
classic fiction, fairy tales and 
local legends; those forming 
galleries of the famous heroes 
of the past and present, of 
royalties, of the musical com- 
posers, of the poets and authors, 
of copies of the masterpieces of 
art, of the celebrities of the 
stage, of the reigning beauties, 
and of many other general types, 
scenes and subjects. 

To instance merely classes or 
kinds of postal cards, I counted 
in a shop in Vienna one hundred 
and seventy-nine sets. Had I 
been able to count the different 
cards in each of these series, the 
sum would have run high into 
the thousands. 

‘The Germans are fondest of 
these souvenirs, the French 
much less so, the English still 
less. The French outside Paris 
make a comparatively thin ex- 
hibit of these instructive, amus- 
ing or purely artistic trophies for 
one seldom sees 


tourists, and 
the French people using them. 
I fancy that the masses there 
are too thrifty to spend double 
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writing a message for the post. 
land one sees pictures of St. 
Tower, the Tower Bridge, Temple Bar, and 


as much as is actually necessary when 


In Eng- 
-aul’s, the 


indeed of all the notable land- 
marks; a collection of military 
types; and an especial type 
seen nowhere else-—‘* illu- 
minated cards’’ that 
buildings and streets which, 
are held 


show 
when the cards 
against the light, appear to 
be suffused with the glow of 
many lamps. The Marquis 
of Salisbury said in the House 
of Lords last summer that 
‘‘the English are not an 
artistic people,*’ and natur- 
ally one does not look forsuch 
a variety of beautiful, often 
truly artistic cards as the 
Germans, the French, the 
Dutch and the Italians pro- 
duce. 
3ut Germany is the land of 
the souvenir postal card, and 
the Germans and Austrians ap- 
pear to use these cards almost 
as freely as the foreign tourists, 
I spent two months of the 
past year among the Germans, 
and I saw them writing on 
these cards everywhere—in the 
railway cars and stations, in the 
beer-halls and restaurant-gar- 
dens, in the shops and, indeed, 
in any place where pen or pencil 
could be had. 
They have as much variety 


of size as of subject. Some are 
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of the width of an ordinary postal card but 
ure a yard in length; and others are the 
size of four copies of this magazine laid side 
by side so as to form a square. They show 
photographs of the entire waterfront of cities 
like Paris, Vienna or Amsterdam, and can 
be mailed only by paying letter-postage. 
The cards themselves are treated in every 
way in which it is possible to produce pict- 
ures at popular prices in great numbers. 
I saw in Vienna were 
water-colors so 


Indeed, some that 
touched with 
produce the effect of original paintings. 
3ut the majority are either simple reproduc- 
tions of photographs or wood-engravings. 

In a word, then, the souvenir postal cards 
of Europe have the same scope and variety 
ag was embraced by our St. Valentine's 
cards when the 14th of February was very 
popularly celebrated, a dozen or fifteen 
years ago. What we had in the way of 
valentines then, the Europeans enjoy in the 
form of souvenir postal cards to-day. But 
the European cards outnumber our valen- 
tines in the proportion of more than a hun- 


over as to 


dred to one. 
As I glance over my collection, I find 


that the first at hand are the celebrated 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 


POSTER ART 


and heroines. 


aris is 


char cter series of heroes 
T 2@ reigning beauty of 
Charles I. of England and the present Em- 
peror of Germany. Actresses, led by Edna 
May, whose portrait is everywhere on the 
Continent, and the ballet 
the various nobilities press close against 
one another; and then appears the grim 
head of the Iron Chancellor. There must 
be fully one hundred Bismarck cards that 
face, figure, home at 
Friedrichshof, his great dogs, his statues, 

Queen Wilhelmina smiles at 
her 


close to 


beauties of and 


show his country 


sO 


and 
me 


on. 


above gorgeous court costume. 
Columbus turns upon me those wide, aspir- 
ing eyes, the most hopeful pair that por- 
traiture has ever shown; our latest martyred 
President is in this great gallery of tiny 
of Paulus 


Stephanus Johannes Kriiger and the ever- 


portraits; and_ so, course, are 
mysterious General De Wet. 

One of the portraits, of Berlin manufact- 
ure, is that of an actress whose photograph 
is pasted in place in an elaborate colored 
Its design is an example of 
i.’ Art 
complexity of the 
blossoms of the water- 


lithograph. 
the 
Nouveau—a 


so-called Secession school, or 


eraceful 
and 


stems, leaves 
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young womanhood of southern 
Europe in strong but well- 
chosen colors. Holland sends 
forth the never-ending, never- 
tiresome water and sailboat 
scenes With which she has so 
long decorated her chinaware. 

And here let me pause to say 
that there is little space left for 
writing upon any of the postal 
cards yet mentioned, Thus have 





they outgrown their original use 
and purpose and become merely 
souvenirs and works of art. 
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A FRENCH CARD. The French _ postal-card- 





lily done in red and gold and blue. This makers enrich this scattered gallery of tiny 
card forms a connecting link between the wandering pictures by an interesting series 
the reproductions of the showing the costumes of the women of 
Of course, France in all ages. They also publish a 
Watteau series of printed woodcuts faintly 
colored after 


portraits and 
world-famous masterpieces. 
the collection contains the waitress, by 
Jean Etienne , st aa ae 
Liotard, whom 
we call ‘‘the | 
chocolate 
girl”; “the 


the exquisite 
manner of the 
= early tinted en- 
ee A a gravines which 


a are now so rare 





Countess Po- <- 4), 
tocka, by Anton ; wee and costly. As 
Graff; Greuze’s | / 5. Z 2 one might ex- 
beautiful head Fis uw ’ pect, they do 
of a girl: Mig- “ not disdain to 
nard’s portrait publish a series 
of Maria Man- of ‘‘les étoiles 
cini; the fa des cafés-con- 
mous Queen certs de Paris, *’ 
Louise in the + — sadivibo a .~ showing the 

A BERLIN SATIRE. dubious **beau- 


Cologne gal- 
lery, and scores more of similar ones. ties’’ of such places as the Moulin Rouge 

One Ackermann, in Munich, has done at their hard and poorly paid work of 
even finer work in reproducing modern amusing the tourists. These leave a space 


German favorites of the painter's art, in which the masculine youth who knows 





while from Leipsic and Munich ¢ 1 
come some very dainty, fanciful | 
pictures of esthetic young women 
carrying flowers or blowing | 
hearts in chains with the smoke } 
of their cigarettes. Nuremburg | 
issues a dainty set of cards with } 
Watteauesque men and women | 
for adornment, also a_ highly 
popular and robust series of full- 
sized flowers, each containing } 
the beautiful face of a girl in} 
its heart. An equally rich col 
lection, seen everywhere in| oe 
Aide eerie eeeeeieanaececcanioiee Si eae caceteacatnienioeeeeh 





Europe, depicts types of the FROM A SERIES OF FASHIONS. 
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no better may write ¢ 
the words ‘‘I’ve ! 
been there’? before 
posting the cards to 
Terre Haute and 
Kalamazoo. 

The Austrians, 
Germans, Prus- 
sians, Dutch and 





French have all 
seized upon a 
photograph dis 


a 


seminated by the 
pro- Boer agitators 


fecune as ee 


showing an old - “+ 
7 PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART. 


burgher of the 

veldt and his ten sons armed and carrying 
cartridge-belts. Nothing that I have seen 
in the way of postal-card illustration equals 
the Vienna series called **Wiener Typen.”’ 
This pictures the street arabs, loafers, ped- 
dlers, laundry girls, hackdrivers, laborers, 
and others of the humbler folk of the gay 





capital of Austria. The faces and costumes 
are true to nature, and one sces in those 
pictures such a set of ‘‘family likenesses”? 
CM Lt + the same folk in London and Berlin 


A PORTRAIT POSTAL CARD. : sg ¢ e 
and New York that one is driven to conclude 


that the modern capitals are stamping their street 
children and work-children with very similar sets of | 
faces. Such postal cards as these tell a story to 
those who receive them at home, and will always 
be popular and interesting. 

The rudest pictures I have seen on any postal 





cards are also of human types -the peasant folk of 
the Austrian Tyrol. — It is impossible to reproduce 
or even to suggest them in this magazine (if one had 
the hardihood to wish to do so), for they are built 
up like a dressmaker’s dummy. First there is the 
rough outline-drawing carved so deep as to raise 
the lines high above the surface of the card. A 
second and a third printing puts on the colors. 
Bits of gaudy velvet are then pasted in the proper 
places to make the dresses and the breeches of the 
peasants, and after this, the men‘s buckles and the 
girls’ bodices are rubbed over with gold powder. 

Of French seaside bathing-scenes on postal cards 





one series alone contains nearly two hundred pict 
ures. The French, as a rule, confine these illus- 
trations to pictures of women in very chic surf 
costumes, but the Germans are fondest of portray- 
ing love-scenes in the water and on the sand—flir- 
tations, gallant attendance on the lightly clad fair 
bathers, modern Aphrodites driving their admir- 
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ers like horses, in teams, among the breakers. The A KARLSBAD CARD. 
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evolutions of very fat 
men and women give 
great delight to the f 
German artists and 
their patrons. 

But when we touch 
upon the endless 
theme of the comic 
postal cards, my 
judgment bids me 
pause. The stan- 
dards of taste are so 
different in Europe that one 
hardly likes even vaguely to 
describe pictures which, over 
there, are considered both inno- 
centand humorous. Drunken- 
ness is a favorite subject with 
the German comic artists, who 
also like to portray pigs in 
men’s and women’s clothing. 
They never tire of picturing 
women in pursuit of men, and 
these pictures are often really 
droll and harmless. One that 
I have before me shows four 
young girls in the guise of 








kittens seated around a cage in which a 
man is imprisoned. Another depicts two 
women under a slender tree the fruit of 
which is men. One woman shakes the tree 
and the other catches the falling fruit in 
her apron. In almost all there is printed 
the inevitable comic quatrain, often in dia- 
lect. 

The sentimental cards, the juvenile cards 
and those which illustrate fairy tales are 
common German products, and are often 
tender and beautiful in the extreme. A 
baby in a stork’s nest, with the great bird 
guarding and feeding the infant, is an 
idea that is played with in a score of 
cards, and these are appropriately used in 
cungratulating a family on the birth of a 
son and heir. 

But if I have suggested the variety of 
classes and the number of specimens of 
each class, I have done all that is necessary 
or profitable. Nothing better illustrates 
the growth in importance of the United 
States and the friendly feeling on the part of 
foreigners than the fact that I found Presi- 
dent McKinley’s portrait common to every 
national collection of cards, and in Ger- 
many ran across a card which was our flag. 
It covered the entire 
card and was printed 
in the proper colors. 
At the top, upon the 
first three stripes, 
were the first staves of 
the tune of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ and across 
the card in golden 
script was the legend, 
‘‘Glory to the 


A PERENNIAL. Union.”’ 
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THE VALLEY OF THE DEAD 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


()* the ten or twelve score of Mexicans 
who dwelt in the Valley of Los 
Muertos, only Maruja ever had given a 
thought to the valley’s somber name: a 


name that had come to it because of a 
great killing there of Spaniards by the 
wild Indians in old, old times. But then 


Maruja like the others—the 
common folk, the peones—whe tilled the 
soil and who warded the flocks and herds. 
She was of a finer strain. Her father, Don 
Guillermo Camacho y Gonzilez, was the 
lord and owner of all: of the fertile valley 


was not 


and of all living things within it; of the 
stately brown mountains which towered 
vastly above: it; and—out beyond its 
mouth, westward—of miles upon miles of 


arid cactus-covered plain. 

Yet, in spite of its dismal name, this 
Valley of the Dead was bright and beauti- 
ful: as are all gaily green places in north- 
ern Mexico—a sun-baked land. For more 
than half the year a glad little river—issu- 
ing through a short and very narrow cajion 
from a cup-like valley still deeper in the 
mountains—flowed singing in the midst 
of it; and from this river—through acé- 
quias winding along the hillsides, and 
thence through countless little channels 
furrowing the level terraced fields—came 
the water which gave life to all these green 
growing things. Only toward the end of 
the dry season did the valley for a little 
while lose its green freshness, with the fail- 
ing of the water, and turn to a dusty yel- 
low-gray. But even then there still was 





a line of bright greenery along the borders 
_of the nearly dried-up river; in the shade 
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and 


of the century-old alamos nogales 
which grew beside it still were cool pools 
in which the peon children, looking like 
brown water-rats, spent the hot afternoons; 
and through the garden of the hacienda— 
the house had built close beside the 
river, in the very center of the valley, that 
its supply of water might be abundant and 
unfailing—still ran a little stream which 
nourished the tangle of trees and flowers 
and bushes growing there and which kept 
filled always the trellis-covered tank where- 
in Maruja bathed. 

In that solitude Maruja had 
dreamed away a large part of her long life 
—to her it seemed a very long life—of 
nearly eighteen years. Even in the winter- 
time there was no chill there, on the sunny 
terraces falling to the west and south; and 
in summer the vine-covered arbors, with 
thick trees above them, cut off the fierce 


been 


flowery 


sun-rays and made nests of shadowy cool- 
ness—sweet with the scent of flowers and 
drowsy with the hum of bees. It wasa 
place for dreaming. From the seat that 
she liked best, in a leafy bower at the gar- 
den’s very end, she had a far outlook— 
down the valley, between the towering 
walls of the solemn brown mountains—out 
over the great plain westward to another 
range of mountains which rose enveloped 
in hazy blue against the clear dark blue of 
the sky. 

Over beyond those far mountains was an 
unknown country which she peopled as her 
All the wonders of which 
heroes and 


fancy pleased. 
ever she had heard were there: 
monsters, stately palaces, cities ablaze with 
29 
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splendors and with streets paved with gold. 
Sometimes, as the sun went down beyond 
those mountains, tipping with fire the crests 
of them and filling all the heavens above 
them with crimson and purple and flame. 
she would seem to be almost at the gates of 
the glorious strange cities that she longed 
to enter; and in the sunset clouds really 
would be the monsters, huge and terrible, 
defiantly waiting for the heroes to come 
and try conclusions with them with lance 
and sword! 

As Maruja grew older her thoughts ran 
a great deal upon the heroes living over 
there beyond the mountains: the princes 
in shining raiment, the knights in burnished 
coats of mail. Would ever one of them, 
she wondered, come over the mountains? 
Would she see him, in the glow of sunset, 
riding gallantly onward across the great 
plain and coming, at last, into her own valley ; 
coming to der? And then she would rise 
from her seat, sighing, and would go to her 
supper with her father: or to her supper 
alone, if her father—who was that wonder 
of nature, an energetic Mexican—were 
busied abroad. After her supper she would 
be glad to get soon to bed—because in her 
sleep-dreams the hero from beyond the 
mountains, who failed her in her day- 
dreams, did sometimes come to her: brave 
and gallant and tall and fair! Beautiful 
though her valley was, Maruja found it 
overmuch a solitude as she neared the 
great age of eighteen years. 

But she was not by any means all a 
dreamer, this old Maruja. Her father’s 
strain of energy was in her, matching her 
other inheritance from him—her stature 
and her strength. Except her father, not 
a man on the estate could ride as she could 
ride, and she could equal Panchito—who 
was the tall son of old Pancho, the head 
vaquero—in casting a lasso and in throwing 
a bull. Nor were these mere polite accom- 
plishments. For three years she had taken 
her share of the work at the round-up and 
branding, and had shown such pluck and 
such skill that the vaqueros fairly wor- 
shiped her. It was work in which she 
delighted: rough and fierce, and so well 
spiced with danger that her blood tingled 
with the joy of it as she headed-in the 
bulls. The branding touched another 
chord in her nature: the strain of cruelty 


that was in her with her Indian blood. She 
herself branded the beasts which she had 
thrown. There was a stinging pleasure in 
bearing down the hot iron upon their flesh 
while they lay bellowing in agony—and 
the pleasure was all the keener because of 
what would happen should the cords which 
held them give way! Trying conclusions 
with death, that way, set her heart to 
bounding. 

Sometimes the thought came to her that 
if her hero, being come from beyond the 
mountains, ever should dare to play false 
with her she would serve him so: bind him 
and throw him and brand him as she did 
the bulls! And then she would kill him. 
Merely branding him—while a delight be- 
cause of the pain that it would give him— 
would not be enough. 

It was Maruja’s sorrow—and her deeper 
sorrow after the thoughts about the heroes 
and princes beyond the mountains began 
to stir within her—that the round-up came 
but once a year and soon was done with. 
It would have pleased her—save when she 
was for day-dreaming in her bower in the 
garden—to tussle with the wild cattle all 
the year round. 

The only other real excitement that 
occurred in the year, and that not a certain 
one, was in the season of rains. Then, 
sometimes, if the rains were very heavy, a 
flood would pour down the valley and 
there would be a fight not with wild cattle 
but with wild water. The hacienda, stand- 
ing in the center of the valley, would be 
in danger. Should the torrent fairly reach 
its adobe walls, and have full play against 
them, down they would go! While the 
waters were out, every man on the estate 
was fighting them along the protecting 
dike that slanted out into the stream above 
the hacienda and held them off. This dike 
was of earth, faced with wattled branches. 
Where it showed signs of breaking, before 
the onrush of water, fagots had to be 
thrown quickly, and on the fagots bags 
of sand. Now and then a peon would go 
in along with his fagot, or would be top- 
pled over backward as he bent to set his 
bag of sand in place. That would be the 
end of him. In an instant the current 
would suck him under. When he came 
up again, down the stream somewhere, he 
would be a dead man. Maruja, to her 
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keen regret, was not permitted to go upon 
the dike. But there was a glad excite- 
ment for her—when she could manage to 
slip away from her father’s control and 
stand at the very edge of the rushing water 
—in watching the fighting: and in having 
her sluggish but hot Indian blood started 
into a gallop by seeing a man fall into the 
flood and be caught away by it, and by 
hearing above the roar and rush of the 
water his gurgling yell as he was sucked 
down! That also would be a geod ending 
for a lover who was false to her, she 
thought. 

But the round-up came only once a year, 
and in some years the flood did not come 
at all. And so, in her old age of nearly 
eighteen years, Maruja found life dull in 
her valley: that in itself was so beautiful, 
but that lay so far away from and was so 
forsaken of all the world. Her day-dreams 
in her garden were sad day-dreams. The 
sunsets flamed up to a glowing crimson, 
and died away through purple and violet 
into cold gray and darkness. In the bright- 
ness of them the far-off mountains were 
golden-crested, and above the golden crests 
the sky was filled with monsters—who 
waited, as she waited, for the conquering 
hero to come. And then, in the gray and 
the darkness, the golden crests vanished 
and the monsters also were gone! Would 
he ever come to her, she wondered, her 
hero from beyond the mountains? Her 
trust in his coming, that had been so firm, 
was wavering. Out of her doubts came her 
gloomy musings upon the name of her 
home. Could it be possible, she asked 
herself, that the Valley of Los Muertos—so 
beautiful yet so desolate—was under an 
evil spell cast by its evil name? 


II. 


At last, one evening in the glow of sun- 
set, Maruja’s hero came. 

As she sat in her vine-covered bower that 
opened westward, watching the dazzle and 
splendor above the distant mountains, she 
saw a little cloud of dust, that advanced 
slowly, far out on the trail that crossed the 
plain. Rarely was there any sign of life on 
that great yellow-brown waste—save now 
and then a swirl of carrion-seeking birds 
above where some strayed beast, tangled 
fast in the chaparral, had died of thirst. The 
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main approach to the hacienda was by a 
pass in the mountains to the northward. 
Not a dozen times in a year did any one 
ride in on the trail across the plains. But 
by that way must come whoever came from 
beyond the mountains, and the sight of a 
rider there always set Maruja’s heart to 
thrilling with strange wondering thrills. 

Always her hopes had ended in disap- 
pointment. Usually, the rider would prove 
to be one of their own vaqueros—returning 
with or without the estray of which he had 
gone in search. Sometimes it would prove 
to be her father: who cherished a grand 
project for setting up a dam in the cafon 
and so transforming the upper valley into 
a huge reservoir whence the arid plain 
might be fed with water—whereby it 
would be made more valuable than a gold- 
mine—and who now and then rode out 
there to plan where his water-courses were 
to be. But never was it the hero for 
whose coming she longed. 

Therefore, because her hope had been 
dulled by a wearying expectancy dashed 
often by disappointment, Maruja watched 
the oncoming dust-cloud less hopefully 
than curiously. Slowly it came toward 
her, until she could make out a black speck 
beneath it that by degrees was resolved 
into a horse and a rider: and then hope 
did begin a little to stir in her—as her 
keen eyes perceived that the horse moved 
with a stride longer and freer than the 
stride of a Mexican horse and that the 
rider’s seat was not Mexican at all. It 
Was a stranger, then, who was coming 
toward her across .the plain; and coming 
as no stranger would come who had not 
crossed the distant mountains; and coming 
—as she always had fancied that her hero 
would come—in the glory of dying day! 

Presently she lost sight of him, as the 
trail curved to the northward and was 
hidden by the foot-hills beyond the valley's 
mouth. It would be a full half-hour, she 
knew, before she would see him again; 
and then only in glimpses, as he rode into 
and up the valley through the scattered 
clusters of mesquite-bushes and under the 
low-hanging branches of the trees. Not 
until he was close to her, within fifty yards 
of where she was sitting, would he come 
clearly into view. 

Maruja sat very still—as a watching and 
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waiting Indian sits; but for all her stillness 
her heart was pounding hard. At last she 
saw him once more; and though she 
saw him uncertainly, through the rifts in 
the branches, she knew beyond all doubt- 
ing that this tall rider who rode his tall 
horse with long stirrups and an easy seat 
was not of Mexico-—and her heart beat 
harder and harder as she listened to the 
slow hoof-beats of the long-stepping horse 
coming closer and closer along the gravelly 
trail. In another minute or two the horse 
came out from behind the screen of trees 
growing beside the river and the rider was 
in clear sight—triding slowly past her, over 
on the other side of the stream. Maruja’'s 
breath came short as she saw him, and her 
hands were pressed against her heart. 
There, at last—for all that he wore a blue 
flannel shirt and corduroy trousers and a 
battered sombrero—was the hero of her 
day-dreams: a tall man, handsome, young, 
and very fair! 

In another moment he had passed on up 
the trail toward the other side of the haci- 
enda, where the great gate was. He had 
not seen her, hidden there in her bower of 
vines. She sat looking at the place where 
an instant before his gallant figure had been, 
and seemed to see him still. She was a 
little faint and dizzy. Her mind did not 
work clearly—but was filled with a glow 
as bright as the glow of the sunset. Over 
and over again she said to herself, half 
unconsciously: ‘‘He has come, my hero 
from beyond the mountains! He has come 
at last !’’ 

Dreaming her day-dream that had come 
true, she was content to rest there quietly 
while the daylight faded. In a way, even, 
she was fearful to move: lest her dream 
also might break and fade. But this was 
only a fancy that she played with, and 
played with happily: because she knew— 
with her own eyes she had seen him—that 
the coming of her hero was real! 

After a while, through the dusk, old 
Magdalena came out into the garden to call 
her to supper. Magdalena was in a state 
of great excitement over the advent of the 
stranger, and also wrathful. He was an 


Americano, she said; one of those who 
had come into the country to build the 
roads of iron on which carts were drawn by 
devil-horses with flaming fire and boiling 
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vater in their insides—the roads which had 

taken the bread out of honest men’s 
mouths; which had ruined the business of 
her own cousin, Juan Garcfa, the master- 
carrier: leaving him with his carts standing 
empty and idle, and he and his mules in a 
fair way to starve. It was outrageous that 
Don Guillermo should bring this man to 
the hacienda, and she had made free to tell 
him so; but he only had laughed at her, 
and had said that the Americano had come 
to make Los Muertos the richest hacienda 
in all Mexico, and was his very good friend. 
As though Los Muertos were not rich 
enough already, sniffed Magdalena; and 
as though any right-minded Mexican could 
look upon an Americano as a friend! 

Only half hearing, because of a curious 
ringing in her ears, old Magdalena’s angry 
chatter, Maruja followed her along the 
shadowy paths of the garden—not walking 
very steadily—through the gateway into 
the dusky patio: and thence at a step, 
through the open door-window, into the sup- 
per-room brightly lighted by a swinging 
petroleum lamp. The sudden glare of light 
dazzled her, and the ringing in her ears 
made her father’s voice seem to come from 
very far away as he said: ‘*This is my 
daughter Maruja, Don Antonio.’’ And 
then she saw, but not very clearly, that the 
tall stranger beside her father was bowing 
to her, and knew that she must bow to 
him in return. She steadied herself and 
made her bow, and said gravely: ‘‘Don 
Antonio is in his own house’’—and bowed 
again when he answered: ‘‘I kiss the seii- 
orita’s hands.** She did not venture to 
look at him closely; but her quick short 
glances assured her that he was what she 
had fancied her hero from beyond the 
mountains would be: very tall, and 
strongly built, and fair as the morning, 
and handsome as a young god! 

At the upper end of the long table, 
where a white cloth was spread, they seated 
themselves: her father at the head, his 
guest on his right, his *daughter on his 
left. Below the cloth sat the dependents 
of the household—the men in the higher 
places—in accordance with the ancient 
custom that obtains in rural Mexico, come 
down from patriarchal times. And in 
patriarchal fashion the food was served: 
to the guest, to the master, to the master’s 
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daughter, to the men- 
servants, to the women- 
servants last of all. Below 
the cloth silence was ob- 
served by those who sat at 
meat; and even Maruja 
did not venture to intrude 
upon the talk which went 
on between her father and 
his guest. That would not 
have been seemly. 

At first, because of the 
ringing in her ears and of 
the confusion in her soul, 
she could make nothing of 
their talk: it was a mere 
ebb and flow of sound. As 
she grew calmer the words 
became distinct, and then 
began to piece themselves 
together into coherent sen- 
tences. And so, presently, 
it was made plain to her 
that this stranger from be- 
yond the mountains—who 
had come forth from her 
day-dreams into her real 
life—was an American en- 
gineer; and that he had 
been bidden to Los Muertos 
to make real her father’s 
very practical day-dream: 
the building of the great 
dam in the cafion which 
would hold in store an 
abundance of water to fer- 
tilize all that vast waste of 
cactus-covered plain. 

As these prosaic facts 
crowded out of her mind 
her romantic imaginings she felt a shock 
of disappointment. But her disappoint- 
ment wore away in a little while, and 
her imaginings came back again; and 
perhaps were not less romantic because 
they were grounded in something real. He 
was not clad in shining mail, this hero who 
had come to her out of the sunset, and she 
felt satisfied that dragon-slaying was not 
at all in his line; but as she listened—only 
half understandingly—to his eager talk 
about the dam-building, and as she saw 
the color rising to his face and the light 
coming into his blue eyes when her father 
dwelt upon the difficulties in the way of 
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Drawn by George Gibbs. 
“ THOUGHTS ABOUT THE HEROES AND PRINCES BEYOND THE MOUNT- 
AINS BEGAN TO STIR WITHIN HER.” 


that great undertaking, the happy convic- 
tion took a firm hold upon her that here, 
truly, was the hero for whom she had 
watched and waited for so long. Here was 
a man to whom—because of the joy that 
there was in overcoming them—obstacles 
were an encouragement; here was a man 
who certainly would do what he was re- 
solved to do—no matter how hard might 
be the doing of it—because he was sure of 
his own strength. And then, whipping 
away to another phase of the matter, 
Maruja whispered to herself—not venturing 


even in the privacy of her own heart to 
speak out her thought boldly—that this 
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gallant young Americano, so courteous yet 
so masterful, so splendid in his strong man- 
liness, surely was the noblest and the hand- 
somest hero that ever. was born into the 
world! 

Save for a few formal words, she had no 
speech with him; but for a single moment 
— instinctively rather than by conscious in- 
tention—she spoke to him with her eyes. 
It was when the supper was ended and they 
had risen from their seats—her father 
eager to hurry him away to the oficina, 
where the maps of the estate were kept, to 
go on with the engineering talk. For the 
instant that she stood facing him across the 
narrow table their eyes met full: and a 
sharp thrill ran through him as the burning 
brightness of her dark eyes went down into 
the very depths of his soul. His first 
steps, as he turned to go with Don Guil- 
lermo, were taken uncertainly. As he said 
‘Buenas noches, sefiorita,’’ there was a 
break in his voice. Maruja’s ‘‘ Buenas 
noches, sefior,’’ was almost a whisper. 
Until he had passed out through the door- 
way she stood rigid, her head a little 
bowed. When he was gone she raised her 
head slowly, as one waking slowly from a 
trance. The light still was in her eyes, 
but a soft mist veiling it made it a very ten- 
der light. As she raised herself fully, she 
drew a long deep sigh. 

That night there was no need for Maruja 
to hurry into sleep-dreams. At last, from 
beyond the mountains, her hero had come 


to her. Her day-dream was real. 


III. 


Anthony Dare came to Los Muertos in the 
elate frame of mind of a man who has just 
finished successfully a very tough job and 
is keen to tackle a tougher one. When he 
had started in to bridge the Palomas River, 
a year before, even the chief had told him 
that he would have to sink more than half- 
way to hell for his foundations—and 
would be lucky if he found them then! In 
point of fact, he had sunk until he fancied 
that he smelt brimstone; but he did get to 
rock at last—and there the bridge was, 
firm and solid, after one of the worst rainy 
seasons that the Mexicans living thereabout 
could remember. With a job like that 
just behind him—that he had put through 
by giving his whole heart and soul to it— 
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he felt that he could run up a mere dam 
in a canon, as he said to himself confi- 
dently, with a patch over one eye! 

None of the Mexicans had believed for a 
moment that the bridge over the Palomas 
would hold when the rains came. Because 
it did hold, most of them believed that this 
devil of an Americano—who had hustled 
and driven his Mexican workmen as never 


Mexican workmen had been hustled and 
driven before—had made a league with 


the great devil, his master, and so had ac- 
complished the impossible. But a few, 
Don Guillermo being one of them, per- 
ceived that the miracle had been wrought 
not by a coalition with Satan but by 
Gringo grit and energy; and as Don Guil- 
lermo himself was endowed with Mexican- 
ized versions of those qualities, and with 
an appreciative sense of their value, he far- 
ther perceived that he had found in this 
hard-driving American the man who could 
realize for him the great irrigation project 
which he had cherished for years and years. 
As Don Guillermo offered pay that made a 
mere divisional think that he 
must be dreaming, it did not take long for 
the two to come to terms. 

And so it came to pass that Anthony 
Dare left his Palomas triumph behind him 
and rode across the mountains to Los Muer- 
tos: quite sure that another triumph was 
ahead of him, and that beyond it was a 
great and a life-lasting joy. As he came 
onward through the sunset glow that even- 
ing, stirring the dust of the cactus-covered 
plain that his work was to change into a 
vast wheat-field, he had the lightest heart 
of any man in Mexico. Within a twelve- 
month his job would be finished—the dam 
built and filled by the rains, the plain 
cleared, the system of canals completed— 
and then, with the little fortune that Don 
Guillermo’s pay would be to him, he would 
go back to Boston and marry his Ruth. 
He had written all this to his Ruth just 
before he left Palomas, and had posted his 
letter on the north-bound train. The let- 
ter, by that time, was well on its way 
across Texas, he thought happily; and still 
more happily that by the week-end it 
would be in his Ruth’s hands. His day- 
dreaming was not vague romance—like 
that which filled Maruja’s mind, as she sat 
in her bower watching him ride up toward 
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her out of the sunset—but clear-cut ro- 
mance, straightforward and practical, based 
on substantial hopes which less than a year 
of working and of waiting would change 
into permanent realities. 

Suddenly, with a snort of fright, his 
horse gave a lunge—he was riding easily 
and carelessly—that almost unseated him. 

As he swayed in the saddle he saw some- 
thing spring up from the trail and flash 
past his ankle, just grazing it above the 
stirrup-leather, and at the same instant 
heard that queer little clicking rattle that 
no man riding or walking through the 
chaparral of a Mexican plain ever stops to 
investigate. He gave a hard dig with his 
spurs, that sent his frightened horse for- 
ward with a bound, and as he looked back 
over his shoulder saw a six-foot rattler slid- 
ing away into the chaparral. Hada snake 
of that size struck his ankle fairly, his boot 
would not have saved him. Before he 
could have covered even the little distance 
to Los Muertos he would have 
dead as those forgotten Spaniards whose 
killing had given to the valley its name. 

‘“That was a close call!’’ he said to him- 
self, as he pulled up his horse and went 
on at a walk again; and for the rest of the 
way to the hacienda he rode with a firm 
seat and kept a sharp lookout ahead of him 
on the trail. 

His day-dreaming was spoiled. 
of it his mind was filled with a 
remembrance of of his 
snake-bitten, going a greenish gray and 
dying in a way that was not pleasant to 
think about. And then—although such 
morbid fancyings were not in keeping with 
mental habit— 


been as 


In place 
creepy 
own 


one axmen, 


his naturally wholesome 
he was beset by doubts as to the outcome 
of the venture that he then was entering 
upon: as he recalled the Indian superstition 
that a man whom a snake strikes at, but 
misses, has been warned turn back in 
his path. 

Naturally, this mood did not last long. 
Presently his common sense got the better 
of his fancies and he pulled himself to- 
gether with a laugh. It would take more 
than one badly aimed rattlesnake, he said 
to himself, to make him turn back in the 
path that led straight on to fortune and 
to Ruth and to happiness. Worse things 
than rattlesnakes had got in his way at Las 
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Palomas—and had got out of his way in 
a hurry, when he went at them horns 
down! Turning back was stuff and non- 
sense. He for Los Muertos, 
and he would keep on till he got there. 
And when he there he would put 
through his dam-building in the same way 
that he had put through his bridge-build- 
ing—by going at it with his whole heart 


was headed 


got 


and his whole soul. 

Notwithstanding his sound professional 
training, Dare forgot allow for what 
engineers call the factor of error. At Las 
Palomas the only thoughts which he gave 
to anything but his work were given to 
his Ruth—cool and sweet and placid, and 
more than two thousand miles away. He 
wrote to her every Sunday morning. Dur- 
ing the rest of the week she was only sub- 
consciously in his mind. At Los Muertos, 
as he felt vaguely that first evening, the 
conditions for whole-hearted and whole- 
souled work were less favorable. He was 
bothered by finding that his thoughts wan- 
dered while he talked with Don Guillermo 
at the supper-table. He was still more 
bothered when he got to bed that night by 
finding that what he was thinking about 
was not relevant to his work at all. He 
tried, but tried vainly, to recall the men- 
tal notes which he had made as he rode 
up the valley of the lay of the land for 
ditching purposes. In spite of himself, 
the contours that he saw were not those of 
the mountain-sides, but of the superb 
woman who had set facing him for an hour 
that evening; whose stillness and whose 
silence had given him the feeling not of 
quiescence but of controlled energy; who 
had thrilled him through and through by 
a single look from her passionate dark eyes. 


to 


EV 
Don Guillermo had expected a great deal 
of his American but even Don 
Guillermo was surprised by the vigorous 
fashion in which Dare began his work in- 
stantly and in no less than three places at 
Before noon, on his first day at Los 
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Muertos, he had a gang of peones at work 
on the temporary earth dam the 
caion; and the carpenters of the estate 
driving away at the flume that was to carry 
the stream through the while the 
foundations of the permanent structure were 


above 


canon 















being laid; and another gang of peones 
clearing the rubbish and loose rock from 
where the permanent structure was to rise. 

The celerity with which these several 
parts of the work were set a-going simul- 
taneously quite took Don Guillermo’s breath 


away. He came in to breakfast, at midday, 
fairly tired out by his own small share in 
them. And then, when breakfast was 


finished, and he was ready for his drowsy 
cigarrito and a sound sleep of two hours 
after it, his devil of an engineer got up 
briskly from the table and said that he 
should spend the afternoon in running 
trial-levels down the valley for the main 
canal! That was too much for Don Guil- 
lermo. He implored the violent Americano 
—who already had done a good Mexican 
week’s work in a single morning—to wait 
for another day. Such excessive labor, he 
said in all sincerity, assuredly would make 
even an Americano ill. 

Dare laughed at Don Guillermo’s con- 
sternation; and to his surprise, and still 
more to his satisfaction, Maruja joined in 
his laugh. It was the first frank sign of 
friendliness that she had given him. 
Through the whole morning—although she 
had kept close to her father’s side, and had 
not spoken a dozen words—he had felt 
that she was watching him intently; and 
also had felt, in a subtle way, that her cu- 
riously keen scrutiny was linked with the 
strange look that she had flashed on him 
the night before. Her frank laugh told 
him that the result of her investigation, if 
it could be called investigation, was in his 
favor; he even fancied that that was what 
it was meant to tell him—and was a little 
astonished at the gladness that suddenly 
was in his heart. 

‘*‘The sefiorita does not think, then, that 
I am in danger of falling ill?’’ he asked, 
smiling. 

Maruja also smiled, and Dare 
tarily forgetting his standard in such mat- 
ters—thought that he never had seen a 
smile or a face so beautiful. ‘‘No,*’ she 
answered, ‘‘I do not think that his hard 
work will make the sefior ill. But the 
sefior must know that my father and I do 
not think about such things in quite the 
same way. We both of us like to work 
hard, but I feel less than he does the need 
for repose.’’ 
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‘‘T call her my sorrel colt,’’ Don Guil- 
lermo said sleepily. ‘‘You know our 
proverb, seior— 
**El caballo colorado 
Mas pronto muerto que cansado.’ 

‘*It is true of Maruja precisely. I verily 
believe that she would drop dead _ before 
she would own to being tired!’’ The 
thought of such excessive energy seemed to 
increase Don Guillermo’s desire for drowsy 
rest. As he ceased speaking he leaned 
back comfortably in his chair and yawned. 

‘‘My father is right. I do not get 
tired easily,’’ Maruja admitted. And then 
she added, hesitating a little: 

‘*Perhaps, since I have no desire to sleep, 
the sefor will permit me to watch him at 
his work this afternoon? I do not under- 
stand what the work is to be, but I am 
sure that it will be interesting. Will the 
seor permit me to accompany him?’’ 

Dare turned to refer this request to Don 
Guillermo. But appeal to Don Guillermo 
was useless. His right arm hung down 
straight from the shoulder, and from his 
limp fingers his still-lighted cigarrito had 
fallen upon the cement floor. Peace was 
with him—already he was asleep! In the 
moment that Dare hesitated, Maruja de- 
cided the situation—with a glance and a 
smile that swept away his scruples—by 
leading the way softly from the room. 

‘‘He must have his siesta, my father,’’ 
she said when they were outside. ‘‘Very 
soon he will wake and follow us. He is 
most deeply interested in what the sefior is 
doing. It has been the dream of his life 
to build this dam.”’ 

‘*And the seforita also is interested in 
the building of the dam?’’ 

‘*Yes, but not as my father is. To me 
it is interesting because it is something out 
of the common dull way.’’ She was silent 
for a moment, and then added—speaking 
eagerly, and with a sudden abandonment 
of her formal mode of address: ‘‘ You see, 
senor, life here at Los Muertos is so very, 
very dull! If it were not for the round- 
up and the branding, and for the great 
floods which come sometimes, I believe that 
in sheer weariness of this endless dullness 
I should die!”’ 

‘‘The senorita takes pleasure, then, in 
watching the round-up?”’ 

‘In watching it, sefor? No. My pleasure 
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is in being a part of it!’ Her face 
lighted up as she spoke, and with a thrill 
in her voice she went on: ‘‘Do you know 
of any joy whatever, sefior, so great as the 
joy that there is in cutting out and roping 
a bad bull—a real fighter, I mean, who 
puts his heart into it and comes at you 
horns down?’’ 

Somehow, at the moment, Dare did not 
perceive anything incongruous in the pict- 
ure that was placed vividly before him. 
The roping of bad bulls seemed a most 
natural pastime for this tall and strong 
young woman—the thrill of whose eager 
voice so stirred him, and the sincerity of 
whose enthusiasm was so well attested by 
her parted lips and flashing eyes. There 
was a strain in his own nature—the strain 
that made him enjoy getting into any tight 
place for the fun of fighting his way out 
of it—that made him sympathize with her 
enthusiasm thoroughly; and a_ genuine 
tone of apology was in his voice as_ he an- 
swered : 

‘‘T don’t know anything about it. We 
don’t rope bulls up in our part of the world, 
you know—at least not in the part that I 


come from. I've never had a chance to 


try.’? 

‘‘Oh, what a pity!’’ Maruja exclaimed 
feelingly; and added, after an instant of 
reflection: ‘‘Come! You shall have your 
chance now—this very hour! El Borasco, 
who’s always a noble fighter, is with the 
small herd in the upper valley. Panchito 
shall lend you his horse—you must have a 
horse trained to it, you know—and I'll 
show you how. You on ahead, up 
through the cafion, while I saddle my mare. 
I'll catch up with you before you get to 
Panchito. Oh, how delightful it will 
be!” , 

‘*But your father?’’ 
fully. 

“He knew that he had no business to go 
on this bull-throwing expedition; but, all 
the same, he was keen to go. 

‘*My father will sleep for two hours at 
** Maruja answered—ignoring her 


go 


Dare asked doubt- 


the least, 
previous statement in regard to the brevity 
of Don Guillermo’s slumbers—‘‘and in an 
hour we can have our sport. But hurry, 
sefior! Walk as fast as you can!’’ As 
she spoke she left him and ran toward the 
corral. 
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V. 


To do Dare justice, his conscience smote 
him sharply as he obeyed Maruja’s order 
and went off up the valley at a fast walk. 
He had made a contract to build Don Guil- 
lermo’s dam—not to risk his own life, and 
so to imperil the dam-building, by going 
off with Don Guillermo’s daughter to chase 
Don Guillermo’s bulls. And, also—as he 
inopportunely remembered—he had given 
a promise to his Ruth not to put himself 
needlessly in the way of danger. It was 
obvious that there was danger, a great deal 
of danger, in trying conclusions with a 
bull whose character had won for him—in 
a country where the mildest-mannered bull 
was about as gentle as a grizzly—the name 
of ‘‘The Storm’’; and the utter needless- 
ness of facing this danger he could not deny 
even to himself. The situation was not a 
pleasing one. His irresistible desire to get 
into a tight place was colliding with his 
immovable promise to keep out of tight 
places save for cause. 

As he tried to reconcile these irreconcil- 
able quantities he walked less rapidly. 
When he had passed through the cajion, 
and had come to where the temporary dam 
was in course of construction, he stopped 
short—half glad to find that things were 
going a little wrong there and required 
his direction. But even while he roused 
the peones from their midday nap— 
greatly to their indignation—to set them 
right again, another and a disconcerting 
view of the matter presented itself to his 
mind. This was the conviction that 
Maruja would believe that he was afraid 
of El Borasco. He wasn’t—but he knew 
that appearances would be against him if, 
having gone so far, he did not go on to 


the end. While he paused, irresolute, he 
heard a clatter of hoofs—and» looking 
through the cafon saw Maruja on her 


mare coming up the valley at a sharp lope. 
That ended his irresolution. Giving his 
shoulders a shake, and bending his head 
down doggedly, he was off again. In a 


couple of minutes more Maruja pulled up 
beside him: and his promise to his far-off 
Ruth ceased to be a binding obligation 
when he saw her glowing face and the 
sparkle that was in her eyes. 
only for a moment. 


She stopped 


‘*Panchito is over 











there, beside that bunch of mesquite,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ll fetch him. Wait here’’—and 
she dashed away across the valley, riding 
as though she and her mare were one. 

Panchito, coming back with her, was 
delighted to help in the adventure. He 
was a lean and lithe young fellow, who 
had spent more than ten of his twenty 
years on horseback and who had no higher 
conception of happiness than a tussle with 
a bad bull. It amused him that the 
Americano wanted to engage in this pas- 
time; and all the more because he thought 
that the Americano very likely would be 
killed. With all the good will in the 
world he lengthened his stirrups to suit 
Dare’s long legs; and then stood in pleased 
expectancy, when Dare had mounted, to 
see him thrown. Panchito’s horse also 
entered into the spirit of the occasion: 
standing iike a lamb—but a lamb with a 
very wicked eye—while the stirrups were 
lengthened, and changing into a devil the 
instant that Dare tried to mount. Dare 
had to make a vault for it, and then to 
fight for some very lively minutes while 
the horse did everything evil that a Mexi- 
can horse knows how to do. In the end 
he gave in, conquered, and became a lamb 
again—and Panchito’s agreeable anticipa- 
tions were dashed a little by the reflection 
that the Americano might not be killed 
after all. 

Maruja began her lesson by showing 
Dare. how to throw a lasso. He made such 
a mess of this delicate work that she looked 
grave. ‘‘It won’t do for you to try El 
Borasco to-day,’’ she said very seriously. 
‘*You must watch how I manage with him 
—and then you shall have a throw at a 
cow.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ he said, 


-anchito laughed. 


‘‘the sefior Americano had better begin 
with a cow. I know one that will do 
well. She is old, and a little lame.’’ 


Panchito’s laugh was nasty, and so were 
his words. Dare looked savage, and set 
his teeth hard. He did not mean to begin 
with the lame cow. 

Out in the middle of the valley was the 
herd. A little in advance stood El Borasco 
—uneasily pawing the ground and now and 
then uttering a low roar. The unusual stir 


had excited him and had put him on his 
guard. 


For a Mexican bull, he was a very 
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big one; and he had the look of being a 
fighter all the way through. Roping a 
bull like that would be a good deal like 
roping a locomotive, Dare thought—but 
he meant to have a try for it, all the same. 

‘*You will stop here and watch me, 
sehor,’’ Maruja said. ‘*When you have 
seen how it is done you shall do it your- 
self.’’ As she spoke, she put her mare 
into a lope and went off round about to the 
left, swinging her lasso easily in her hand. 

‘*Yes, the sefior shall stop here,’’ said 
Panchito, ‘‘and Dota Maruja has 
roped El Borasco the sefior shall rope—the 
lame cow!’’ And Panchito laughed. 

And then Dare did an absolutely asinine 
thing. Swinging his lasso with an atro- 
cious clumsiness, he put his horse into a 
rode straight for the bull! 
This was than even Panchito had 
counted upon. ‘‘God! senior Americano,’’ 
he cried, ‘‘you are a dead man!’ 

Dare’s next five minutes were the fullest 
that ever he had lived. Only bits of what 
happened stuck in his memory: Panchito’s 
sharp cry of warning; Maruja’s sharper cry 
as she saw what he was doing; the sight 
upraised head—as big as 
a house it looked to him!—and the sound 
of a fierce his with the 
lasso, that went all wild in a tangled twist; 
and then El Borasco coming straight at 
him, horns down! After that there was a 
crash, and the feeling of a red-hot iron 
thrust into his leg, and a tremendous shak- 
ing fall. Then he lost track of everything 
as he went tumbling downward—for days 
and days, as it seemed— into a black gulf 
all a-sparkle with blazing stars! 

When his wits came back to him again, 
he was lying flat on his back on the grass. 
Panchito was putting a rough-and-ready 
bandage over the gash that El Borasco’s 
horn had made in the calf of his right leg. 
Maruja was standing beside Panchito, her 
face very pale. As he looked up at her 
she said brokenly: ‘‘Will the senor ever 
forgive me? It was all my fault!”’ 

Dare managed to smile a little, though 
Panchito was hurting him atrociously, as 
‘‘Tt was the 
fault in the least. It was the fault of my 
foolishness. Had I the 
sefiorita all would have been well.”’ 

‘‘That is true,’ Panchito. 
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‘*And my noble bull still would be alive.”’ 

‘*The bull?’’ Dare asked. 

‘*El Borasco is dead, sefor,’’ Panchito 
answered in a heartbroken tone. ‘*As he 
turned to charge again, and in another 
moment would have tossed the sefor 
higher than the sun, Dofia Maruja cast her 
lasso. I never saw her make so bad a 
cast. It missed El Borasco’s horns and 
caught the dear creature about the neck. 
I shouted to her to let her lasso go loose 
but she kept it fast to her saddle and his 
neck was broken. And so it is the sefior 
who is alive—and my bull, the poor angel, 





who is dead. Ah, it is cruel, bitterly 
cruel, that such a bull should die!’’ -an- 
chito’s voice broke almost into asob. The 


direction in which his sympathies ran was 
evident, and so was his line of thought. 
Americanos were valueless and plentiful, 
but bulls like El Borasco were precious 
and few. Had the matter rested with 
Panchito, the bull, not the American, would 
have been saved alive. 

Dare managed to get on his feet, Pan- 
chito grudgingly helping him, but walking 
was out of the question. The wound in 


his calf, being fresh, only stung and 
smarted; but his leg had been badly 


bruised by El Borasco’s hard forehead, and 
his knee so wrenched that as he moved it 
he winced with pain. His hurt was in his 
right leg, luckily, and he was able, again 
with Panchito’s grudgingly given help, to 
mount Panchito’s horse—which had suf- 
fered no worse than a graze on the ribs 





and a general shaking—and so to ride 
painfully to the hacienda, a mile away. 


-anchito remained on the field of battle, 
mourning over the slain. The help that 
he had given Dare had been given under 
Maruja’s orders. Left to his own devices, 
he would have run his knife into the Amer- 
ican with clear good will. Perhaps the 
chance to do that might come yet, he 
thought. 

Maruja and Dare rode in silence. From 
time to time she turned toward him with a 
look of curiously blended self-reproach and 
tenderness—as though begging, in the 
dumb way that a dog would beg, for for- 
giveness. These appealing glances, which 
he affected not-to see, thrilled him; and 
he was thrilling, too, with the thought 


that she had saved his life at the peril— 
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as it seemed to him—of her own. Her 
daring aroused the strongest strain in his 
nature. Her humble gentleness touched 
his heart. Either of these qualities would 
have drawn him to her. Finding them in 
combination not only made the pull 
stronger but—by compelling him suddenly 
to set up in his heart a new standard of 
womanhood—made him yield the more 
easily to the pull. His mind had been in 
commotion almost from the first moment 
that he had seen this woman whose beauty 
was sO commanding and whose nature at 
once was so simple and so strong. His own 
nature also was strong and simple, and the 
mental shock that had come with his 
physical shock was precipitating rapidly— 
as he rode by her side in silence—a fresh 
crystallization of what he had believed to 
be his deepest and most firmly rooted faith. 

At last, as they came close to the ha- 
cienda, he met one of her appealing glances 
and looked full into her eyes. In his eyes 
she saw so much more than forgiveness that 
a strange shiver ran through her and she 
turned quickly away. 


VI. 

Lying wakeful in the night that followed 
his smash, his bruised body aching and a 
stinging pain in his hurt leg, Dare raged 
like a heathen at the thought of being 
stopped on the very threshold of his work 
and for a time held house-fast. His rage 
was increased by the just reflection that, 
having broken his promise to shun needless 
danger, he was getting only what he de- 
served; and his attempts to excuse himself 
to himself were not successful because he 
was haunted by a pair of sorrowfully re- 
proachful gray eyes. His night was not a 
pleasant one. Hee slept little, and when 
morning came he was worn and tired. 

But in spite of this bad beginning he 
did not chafe greatly during the few days 
of his imprisonment. It had its compen- 
sations, this imprisonment, he found. His 
prison in itself was a pleasing one: the big 
inner court of the hacienda, the patio, all 
the center of which was a sunny garden 
bright with flowers. As he lay on his sofa 
—a stately structure brought from the sala 
—in the cool shade of the covered arcade 
by which the pftio was surrounded, he 
breathed refreshingly the strong air of the 
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Mexican highlands; a bracing air that had 
in it no touch of chill. The gay sunshine 
and the gay flowers cheered him; and from 
the flower-beds sounded, lullingly, the 
drowsy hum of bees. All the rooms of 
the house opened upon the patio, and 
around him the small activities of the 
household went on: men-servants coming 
and going to and from the saddle-room and 
the store-rooms; maid-servants doing house- 
work according to their Mexican lights; 
over in the kitchen corner old Magdalena 
helper, chattering like magpies, 
at their chocolate-grinding or at 
crushing maize for tortillas with a stone 
roller on a flat stone—or, as breakfast time 
drew on, silhouetted in the depths of the 
dusky kitchen (with a witch-of-Endor 
effect) against the fire that blazed on a fire- 
place waist-high. He never had seen, thus 
intimately, the working of a Mexiean house- 
hold. He found it so odd and so interest- 
ing that his time would not have passed 
heavily—during the first day or two, at 
least—had he been lying upon his sofa 
alone. Yet he ceased to notice it, pres- 
ently, because he was not alone. 

Don Guillermo, on the whole, took the 
killing of El Borasco very well. His 
harshest comment upon the performance 
was the dry observation that the sefior 
Americano would have shown more discre- 
tion had he reserved his energies for the 
work that he had come to Los Muertos to 
do. In point of fact, however, the work 
was not appreciably delayed by Dare’s 
misadventure. He had set things a-going 
so briskly in that first impetuous morning 
that his presence in the field was not 
missed during the few days which passed 
before he could hobble about again. The 
erection of the temporary dam, the clear- 
ing of the bed of the stream, the getting 
ready of material for the flume, all went 
on—guided by his orders and under Don 
Guillermo’s supervision—with a rapidity 
that astonished everybody. So much had 
net been accomplished in so short a time 
at Los Muertos in the whole three hundred 
years since the Spaniards had come into 
that part of the world: unless it may have 
been on that strenuous occasion in the far 
past when the savages energetically had 
killed off the Spanish settlers to a man. 
Don Guillermo himself, as he beheld his 


and her 
squatted 
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long-cherished project becoming a reality, 
developed an enthusiastic energy that ac- 
complished prodigies. Through the morn- 
ings, from his hastily swallowed chocolate 
onward until his midday breakfast, he 
drove the gangs of workmen almost as hard 
as Dare would have driven them; and even 
his sacred siesta was cut short that he 
might hurry afield again in the afternoon. 
The Valley of Los Muertos fairly hummed 
with the sounds of vigorous toil! 

Other matters, quite distinct from the 
dam-building, also marched rapidly—in 
that sunny courtyard where the soft wind 
swayed the flowers gently, and where the 
constant under-note was the lulling hum- 
ming of the bees. Lotus-eating was not 
in Dare’s line; but the drowsy languor 
that was upon him, because of the dull 
pain in his wound and the dull aching in 
his bruised body, brought to the surface— 
from somewhere in his soul’s subsoil—a 
lotus-eating faculty that would have startled 
him had not this newly found trait in his 
character deadened all sense of surprise. 
For the time being his energy was in abey- 
ance. He was more than content to yield 
to the soft influences which were about 
him and to accept Fate’s sendings—instead 
of standing stiffly on his course and com- 
pelling Fate to give him what he wanted, 
as was his usual way. Lying thus dreamily 
unresistant, love-in-idleness took him un- 
awares. 

On the first morning of his imprisonment 
—after Don Guillermo, handsomely letting 
bygones be bygones, had settled him com- 
fortably upon his sofa, and had gone off to 
look after the workmen—he lay for a while 
in quiet expectancy: revolving in his dull 
mind, dull in sympathy with his dull body, 
the pleasant thought that soon he would 
see Maruja and hear her voice. He was 
quite sure that she would come to him; 
and he was quite content to lie there wait- 
ing for her—breathing the fresh sweet air 
and looking at the sun-bright flowers and 
listening to the humming of the bees. It 
all was very soothing and very restful. He 
was not impatient. Presently she would 
come. 

Presently she did come. Before he saw 
her he heard her footsteps, on the stone 
pavement behind him, and knew intui- 
tively that they were less light than usual 














and less firm. She stopped close behind 
him—he could not turn easily—and said 
in a voice that trembled a little: ‘‘Has the 
senor begun even a little to forgive me? 
[ am Truly sorry—from my 
heart.’ 


Dare smiled, and tried 


very sorry. 


to turn toward 


her. His movement gave his knee a wrench 
that cut 
draw his breath sharply, almost with a gasp. 
‘*And I have caused the still 
more pain,’’ ‘*T bring only 
misfortune upon I will go away.’ 
But of 
around his sofa and came in front of him: 
so standing that her tall figure was outlined 
against the blaze of flowers bright in sun- 


his smile short and forced him to 
now senor 
she added. 
’ 


him. 


instead going away she _ passed 


shine, while her face, in profile, was in 
cameo-like relief against the dark blue of 
the sky. Her pose was languid, and Dare 
was startled by perceiving that she looked 
and ill. ‘‘Were you hurt yester- 
day?’’ he asked quickly, and with a very 


weary 


genuine ring of anxiety in his tone. 
Maruja’s face brightened, and she drew 
a long breath as though a feeling of op- 


pression were passing away. ‘‘Then the 
sefor really has forgiven me!*’ she an- 


‘*He would not speak to me so 
I am very 


swered. 
kindly did he bear me ill will. 
grateful to him.’’ 

As she spoke, with an increasing anima- 
tion, her whole pose and look and manner 
changed. Ina moment she was buoyant. 
Her eyes brightened. 
3ut she checked her smile as she said with 


She began to smile. 


a serious precision, as though her little 
speech had been arranged carefully in ad- 
vance: ‘‘It was very wicked of me to draw 
the sefior into such peril and to cause him 
to be so badly hurt. I am very, very sorry 
for what happened. All the fault 
mine. But I beg that the senor will be- 
lieve that I did not mean to do him harm; 
and I hope, since he sees that I am truly 
penitent, that he will forgive me my sin.”’ 
Then she stopped short, evidently relieved 
by having said what she had drilled herself 
to say. 

‘It was not the sefiorita’s fault in the 
least,’’? Dare answered warmly. ‘‘It was 
my own fault; wholly my own fault—be- 
I was a fool. Had I obeyed the 
sefiorita no harm would have come to me 
—and the poor bull still would be alive.’’ 


was 


cause 
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He paused for a moment, and then went 
‘*But I am 
not sorry that I disobeyed the sefiorita and 


on slowly and very earnestly: 


that I was hurt and that the bull was 
killed. Had things gone otherwise I 


should not now have the right to be grate- 
ful, to be very grateful to the seniorita— 
who has saved my life. Usually I do not 
like to incur obligations, but in this matter 
I feel differently. I am very glad that I 
owe to the sefiorita so much.’’ 

He was looking straight into her eyes as 
he spoke, and with the same look that 
had made her turn away from him quickly 
the before. Again 
away from him, trembling a little, 
silent. As it chanced, there was 
the small noises of the household just then. 
The stillness that upon them 
suddenly became vibrant with the humming 
of the bees. Dare felt a dreamy wonder, 
Maruja shared with him, that the 
loud. But 
neither of these young people consciously 


evening she turned 
and was 
a lull in 


tense was 


which 
humming of bees could be so 
was thinking about the bees. 
In truth, they were not capable of clear 
thinking of any sort at that juncture; nor 
did they—either that day or through the 
days which passed before Dare could get to 
his work again—have desire for clear-cut 
thought. They content to 
without analysis the certainty of their exist- 


were accept 
ing happiness—and the very vagueness of 
it, perhaps, made it the more real. To 
Maruja this happiness had in it the grave 
fulfilled prophecy, 
therefore was not to be searched nor ques- 

To Dare—-thrilling with the con- 
that he had found at a stroke his 
ideal of womanhood and its embodiment— 


under-note of a and 
tioned. 


viction 


the under-note was dread that his happi- 
ness would not endure. Being fearful that 
it might be caught away from him, he 
welcomed the haze which surrounded it— 
because through that haze could not pene- 
trate easily the clear dispelling light of a 
pair of sorrowful gray eyes. 

And so for those two the present sufficed 
—without thought of the future or of the 
past. It was enough for them to be to- 
gether—saying little, but telling much— 
in that sunlit courtyard: where the soft 
wind played among the flowers gently, and 
where wis always the lulling humming of 
the bees. 





‘‘THE FISH.”’ 


By E. W. 


Illustrated bj 


; {rE stood on 
ithe club- 
¥ house float, 
clad in a 
pair of faded 








swimming- 
trunks. His 
eyes squint- 
ed at you 
through a 
maze of 
freckles, 
and if he 
smiled in 
your direc- 
tion, ‘his 
features seemed to dis- 
solve into a reddish 
blur. Nature had been 
skimpy in making up 
this boy. Awkward in build and car- 
riage, he didn’t even tan a respectable 
color as the rest of the fellows did, but all 
the summer through he wore a parboiled 
hue that looked as if it hurt. 

His playground was the water. The 
tennis-courts 6r the cinder-track never ap- 
pealed to him, and so the boys had dubbed 
him ‘‘the Fish.*’ 

He would make a running dive, and no 
sooner had his long, lean anatomy cut the 
water than it was plowing along on the 
surface at a marvelous speed; or he would 
spring from the board high into the air and 
dive straight down, and when you had 
given up all hope of ever seeing him again 
he would bob up, feet first, some thirty 
yards away. 

He loved to play aquatic pranks on the 
unsuspecting. An old tin can was his 
favorite accomplice. With it he would 
slip noiselessly into the water and disap- 
pear. The next moment the drowsy fisher- 
man on the end of the float would feel a 
violent tug at the tip of his line. With 
a yell of delight, ‘‘It’s a big one, boys!”’ 
he would reel up and find dangling,on the 
end of his hook the can. This bit of non- 
sense he would repeat half a dozen times 
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during an afternoon on the unsuspecting 
fisherman, and then he’d crawl away to 
some unseen corner and indulge in spasms 
of explosive laughter over his victim's 
dilemma and his declaration that ‘‘the 
blame place was a tin-cannery at some re- 
mote period.’’ 

The club’s treasure was a little blond 
barber by the name of Max. He had a 
Dutch dialect that was as rich and creamy 
as the lather he applied to your sunburnt 
cheek. As he shaved, he regaled you with 
stories of the deep—the game-fish he had 
caught, the sea-monsters he had _ battled 
with, the narrow escapes he had had while 
rescuing others from the jaws of death. 
There was hardly a marine shape that he 
had not encountered and subdued. 

No one enjoyed his marvelous tales more 
than did ‘‘the Fish."* He would get a 
shave when there was not the slightest 
semblance of a need for one, just to hear 
Max relate his deeds of valor. 

‘‘Ever been to the Polar Sea?’’ asked 
‘*the Fish.’’ 

*‘Haf I? Vell, I should sneer. Twice 
already yet. Haf I been dere? No! I 
haf nefer runned up against a vite bear, but 
for sea-lions, py gimminy, more as a hun- 
dred times. Fought mit dem? Vell, I 
should rader guéss yes. De sea-lion, mind 
you, as for a coward, is de limit. Bite? 
No, nefer. He vill let out a big noise and 
git oud of your vay as quick as possible.’’ 
Thus would Max dilate on the nature and 
habits of marine life. 

When the days grew warm and business 
became slack-—and it always did about 
midday in summer— Max would pull down 
the shades in his little shop, lock the 
door, and, displaying a home-made sign, 
‘*Will Be Open On Four O’Clock,’’ start 
for the boat-house. At one end of the 
float was anchored his little flat-bottomed 
skiff; into this cranky craft he stepped 
gingerly, pushed off from shore, and row- 
ing some hundred yards or more upstream, 
dropped anchor. Here he would fish 
until it was time for him to return and 
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“NOT TWENTY FEET FROM HIM APPEARED THE HEAD OF A FEROCIOUS-LOOKING MONSTER.” 


Rats!’ 
The noon hour came, and Max closed his 


open shop. It mattered not how few fish 
he caught, they were always little fish. He 
seemed perfectly satisfied with his noonday 
outing, and it mattered not what sort of 
day it was, rain or shine, from noon till 
four Max fished, the summer through. 

One sizzling day in August, the morning 
papers, evidently at loss for some sensa- 
tional material, had turned one of the sea- 
lions loose on Star Island. The news spread 
rapidly through the club-grounds. The 
bold and adventurous put forth in flimsy 
boats to capture the beast. The more 
timid ones were contented with a point of 
vantage on the neighboring shores where 
they could witness the deadly encounter. 
Great excitement prevailed on account of 
the club’s close proximity to the island. 
The steward declared he would not venture 
off the place. The housekeeper would not 
stir out of the house. The waiters and 
hall-boys chattered like magpies over the 
one and only topic of the day. 

Max alone believed the whole affair a 
big humbug. ‘‘Nonsense! stuff! foolish- 
ness !’’ he declared. ‘‘De sea-lion couldn't 


get out from his cage, and if he did he 
vouldn’t stay himself about where peoples 
vere vat vould kill him. 


De animal vas a 





coward. I haf fought mit dem. 


shop as usual. At the float he encountered 
‘*the Fish.”’ 

‘*Good heavens, Max! you are not going 
out on the water while that sea-lion is 
loose, are you?’’ 


‘*Stuff and foolishness!’’ replied Max. 


‘*Vat if he vas loose, he could make no 
harm. De sea-lion vas not a fighting fish. 


Haf I not been up against as more as a 
hundred in my life???’ With that he pushed 
off in his little skiff and anchored at his 
favorite fishing-ground. 

The eight-oared crew had just come in 
from a practice spin. The shell had been 
housed, and the men were lolling here 
and there before taking their customary 
‘‘dip.’’ ‘‘Little Germany,’’ just opposite 
on Star Island, was thronged with people 
watching with interest the movements of 
the oarsmen. Max, in his skiff, was nod- 
ding over his fishing, his back turned 
toward the float. Suddenly a_ piercing 
scream, mingled with a hideous roar, split 
the air. The barber had risen in his 
boat and stood waving his stubby oar fran- 
tically above his head, while not twenty 
feet from him appeared the head of a fero- 
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cious-looking monster with huge, bulging 
eyes. The animal came slowly but surely 
toward the skiff, bellowing furiously as it 
did so. Max gave one despairing yell and 
plunged overboard. His cries for help 
could be heard for rods away. Boats were 
put off from every port to rescue the ter- 
rified victim. More dead than alive he was 
dragged to the float, and there he collapsed. 

All that afternoon, bold men and boys 
searched the waters for the beast. The 
news spread to the adjacent town, and soon 
the shores were thronged with curious folk 
anxious to catch a glimpse of the monster. 
Reporters came on every train, and Max 
held court in his shop, where he repeated 
over and over again his experience with the 
savage brute. The next day the papers 
gave ample space, with three-column pict- 
ures of the ferocious sea-lion as he appeared 
to Max the barber. 

The little skiff was not used again that 
season. If Max fished at all, it was from 
the float. His reason was simply: ‘‘Dere 
nefer vas no fish dere nohow.’’ 


ILLUMINATION. 


ILLUMINATION. 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON, 


Last night I dreamed of you—I thought you came 







Toward the close of the summer I hap- 
pened down to the float one day. The air 
was beginning to get chilly, and soon the 
boat-house would be locked and barred for 
the winter months. As I passed through 
the large dressing-room I saw ‘‘the Fish’’ 
standing before his locker. He wore his 
faded trunks and had taken his last plunge 
for the season. I spoke to him and asked 
him if he would ever forget that picture 
as Max shot over the side of his boat, and 
then I remembered that he was not there at 
that moment. 

‘*Where were you just then?’’ 

He cut me short as he unreefed a broad 
smile. ‘*Promise to keep your mouth shut 
if I show you something?”’ 

I promised. 

He pulled down a slovenly-looking pack- 
age from the top of his locker, unfolded it 
and drew it over his head. It was a cloth 
mask of a hideous sea-monster with bulg- 
ing eyes. 

Soon the story was club property, but 
Max will not believe it to this day. 


And caught my hands in yours and said my name 
Over and over, till my soul was stirred 
With that fine ecstasy that some wild bird 
Might know when first he feels the blossoming 


And the keen rapture of the glad new spring. 


Almost to-day I fear to meet your eyes 


Lest I should find them suddenly grown wise 

With knowledge of my heart ; almost I fear 

To touch your hand lest you should come too near 
And, startled, dazed by some fierce inner light, 


We both should cry, “I dreamed a dream last night!” 
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yo. little was known of her late hus- 

band, yet that little was of a suffi- 
ciently awe-inspiring character to satisfy 
the curiosity of Laurel Spring. A man of 
unswerving animosity and candid belliger- 
ency, untempered by any human weakness, 
he had been actively engaged as survivor 
in two or three blood feuds in Kentucky 
and some desultory dueling, only to suc- 
cumb, through the irony of fate, to an 
attack of fever and ague in San Francisco. 
Gifted with a fine sense of humor, he is 
said, in his last moments, to have called the 
simple-minded clergyman at his bedside to 
assist him in putting on his boots. The 
kindly divine, although pointing out to him 
that he was too weak to rise, much more 
walk, could not resist the request of a dy- 
ing man. When it was fulfilled, Mr. Mac- 
Glowrie crawled back into bed with the 
remark that his race had always ‘‘died 
with their boots on,’’ and so passed smil- 
ingly and tranquilly away. 

It is probable that this story was in- 
vented to soften the ignominy of Mac- 
Glowrie’s peaceful end. The widow her- 
self was also reported to be endowed with 
relations of equally homicidal eccentricities. 
Her two brothers, Stephen and Hector 
Boompointer, had Western reputations that 
were quite as lurid and remote. Her own 
experiences of a frentier life had been rude 
and startling, and her scalp—a singularly 
beautiful one of blonde hair—had been in 
peril from Indians on several occasions. A 
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® Widow. 
by 


Bret Harte. 


pair of scissors with which she had once 
pinned the intruding hand of a marauder 
to her cabin doorpost was to be seen in her 
sitting-room at Laurel Spring. A fair- 
faced woman with eyes the color of pale 
sherry, a complexion a little sallowed by 
innutritious food, a slight and tall figure, 
she gave little suggestion of this Amazo- 
nian feat.. But that it exercised a whole- 
some restraint over the many who would 
have liked to induce her to reénter the 
married state, there is little reason to 
doubt. Laurel Spring was a peaceful agri- 
cultural settlement. Few of its citizens 
dared aspire to the dangerous eminence of 
succeeding the defunct MacGlowrie; few 
could hope that the sister of living Boom- 
pointers would accept an obvious mésalli- 
ance with them. However sincere their 
affection, life was still sweet to the rude 
inhabitants of Laurel Spring, and the pres- 
ervation of the usual quantity of limbs 
necessary to them in their vocations. With 
their devotion thus chastened by caution, 
it would seem as if the charming mistress 
of Laurel Spring House was secure from 
disturbing attentions. 

It was a pleasant summer afternoon and 
the sun was beginning to strike under the 
laurels around the hotel into the little 
office, where the widow sat with the house- 
keeper—a stout spinster of a coarser West- 
ern type. Mrs. MacGlowrie was looking 
wearily over some accounts on the desk 
before her, and absently putting back some 
tumbled sheaves from the stack of her heavy 
hair. For the widow had a certain in- 
dolent Southern negligence, which in a 
less pretty woman would have been un- 
tidiness, and a characteristic hook-and-eye- 
less freedom of attire which on less grace- 
ful limbs would have been slovenly. One 
sleeve-cuff was unbuttoned, but it showed 
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the blue veins of her delicate wrist; the 
neck of her dress had lost a hook, but the 
glimpse of a bit of edging round the white 
throat made amends. Of all which, how- 
ever, it should be said that the widow, in 
her limp abstraction, was really uncon- 
scious. 

‘*T reckon we kin put the new preacher 
in Kernel Starbottle’s room,’’ said Miss 
Morvin, the housekeeper; ‘‘the Kernel’s 
going to-night.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said the widow in a tone of relief, 
but whether at the early departure of the 
gallant Colonel or at the successful solution 
of the problem of lodging the preacher, 
Miss Morvin could not determine. But 
she went on, tentatively: 

‘*The Kernel was talkin’ in the bar-room, 
and kind o’ wonderin’ why you hadn't 
got married agin. Said you’d make a stir 
in Sacramento—but you was jest berried 
here.”’ 

‘*T suppose he’s heard of my husband?’’ 
said the widow, indifferently. 

‘*Yes—but he said he couldn’t place 
you,’’ returned Miss Morvin. 

The widow looked up. 
place me?’’ she repeated. 

‘*Yes—hadn’t heard o’ MacGlowrie’s 
wife and disremembered your brothers.’’ 

‘The Colonel doesn’t know everybody, 
even if he is a fighting-man,’’ said Mrs. 
MacGlowrie with languid scorn. 

‘‘That’s jest what Dick Blair said,’’ 
returned Miss Morvin, ‘‘and though he’s 
only a doctor he jest stuck up agin the 
Kernel and told that story about your 
jabbin’ that man with your scissors— 
beautiful; and how you once fought off a 
bear with a red-hot iron—so that you'd 
have admired to hear him. He’s awfully 
gone on you!’’ 

In her anxiety to further the suit of Dick 
Blair, Miss Morvin had scarcely reported 
the Colonel with fairness. That gentleman, 
leaning against the bar in the hotel! saloon, 
with a mint-julep in his hand, had ex- 
patiated with his usual gallantry upon Mrs. 
MacGlowrie’s charms, and on his own 
‘*nersonal’’ responsibility had expressed 
the opinion that they were thrown away on 
Laurel Springs. That—blank it all !—she 
reminded him of the blankest beautiful 
woman he had seen even in Washington— 
old Major Beveridge’s daughter frem Ken- 


**Couldn’t 





tucky. Were they sure she wasn’t from 
Kentucky? Wasn’t her name Beveridge 
and not Boompointer? Becoming more 
reminiscent over his second julep, the Colo- 
nel could vaguely recall only one Boom- 
pointer—a blank skulking hound, sir—a 
mean’ white shyster—but of course he 
couldn’t have been of the same breed as 
such a blank fine woman as the widow! 
It was here that Dick Blair interrupted 
with a heightened color and a glowing 
eulogy of the widow’s relations and herself, 
which, however, only increased the chivalry 
of the Colonel—who would be the last 
man, sir, to detract from, or suffer any 
detraction of, a lady’s reputation. It is 
needless to say that all this was intensely 
diverting to the bystanders, and propor- 
tionally discomposing to Blair, who already 
experienced some slight jealousy of the 
Colonel as a man whose fighting reputation 
might possibly attract the affections of the 
widow of the belligerent MacGlowrie. He 
had cursed his folly and relapsed into 
gloomy silence until the Colonel left. 

For Dick Blair loved the widow with the 
unselfishness of a generous nature,-and a@ 
first passion. He had admired her from 
the first day his lot was cast in Laurel 
Spring, where, coming from a rude frontier 
practice, he had succeeded the district 
doctor in a more peaceful and domestic 
ministration. A skilful and gentle surgeon 
rather than a general household practi- 
tioner, he was at first coldly welcomed 
by the gloomy dyspeptics and ague-haunted 
settlers from riparian lowlands. ‘The few 
bucolic idlers who had relieved the mo- 
notony of their lives by the stimulus of 
patent medicines and the exaltation of 
stomach bitters, also looked askanee at 
him. A common-sense way of dealing 
with their ailments did not naturally com- 
mend itself to the shopkeepers who vended 
these nostrums, and he was made to feel 
the opposition of trade. But he was 
gentle to women and children and animals; 
and, oddly enough, it was to this latter 
selection that he owed the widow’s interest 
in him—an interest that eventually made 
him popular elsewhere. 

The widow had a pet dog, a beautiful 
spaniel, who, however, had assimilated her 
graceful languor to his own native love of 
ease to such an extent that he failed in a 
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short leap between a balcony and a 
window, and fell to the ground with a 
fractured thigh.’ The dog was supposed 
to be crippled for life—even if that life 
was worth preserving—when Doctor Blair 
came to the rescue, set the fractured limb, 
put it in splints and plaster after an in- 
genious design of his own, visited him 
daily, and eventually restored him to his 
mistress’ lap sound in mind and limb. How 
far this daily ministration and the neces- 
sary exchange of sympathy between the 
widow and himself heightened his zeal, 
was not known. 

But Doctor Blair’s increasing practice 
and the widow’s preoccupation presently 
ended their brief intimacy. It was well 
known that she encouraged no suitors at 
the hotel, and his shyness and sensitiveness 
shrank from ostentatious advances. There 
seemed to be no chance of her becoming, 
herself, his patient; her sane mind, indo- 
lent nerves and calm circulation kept her 
from feminine ‘‘vapors’’ or feminine ex- 
cesses. She retained the teeth and diges- 
tion of a child in her thirty-odd years, and 
abused neither. Riding and cultivation of 
her little garden gave her sufficient exer- 
cise. And yet the unexpected occurred! 
The day after Starbottle left, Doctor Blair 
was summoned hastily to the hotel. Mrs. 
MacGlowrie had been found lying senseless 
in a dead faint in the passage outside the 
dining-room! In his hurried flight thither 
with the messenger, he could learn only 
that she had seemed to be in her usual 
health that morning, and that no one could 
assign any cause for her fainting. 

He could find out little more when he 
arrived and examined her as she lay pale 
and unconscious on the sofa of her sitting- 
room. It had not been thought necessary 
to loosen her already loose dress, and in- 
deed he could find no organic disturbance. 
The case was one of sudden nervous shock 
—but this, with his knowledge of her 
indolent temperament, seemed almost ab- 
surd. They could tell him nothing but 
that she was evidently on the point of en- 
tering the dining-room when she fell un- 
conscious. Had she been frightened by 
anything?—a snake or rat? Miss Morvin 
was indignant! The widow of MacGlow- 
rie—the repeller of grizzlies—frightened 
at ‘‘sich’?! Had she been upset by any 
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previous excitement, passion, or the receipt 
of bad news? No!—she ‘‘wasn’t that 
kind,’’ as the doctor knew. And even as 
they were speaking, he felt the widow’s 
healthy life returning to the pulse he was 
holding, and giving a faint tinge to her 
lips. Her blue-veined eyelids quivered 
slightly, and then opened with languid 
wonder on the doctor and her surround- 
ings. Suddenly a quick, startled look 
contracted the yellow-brown pupils of her 
eyes; she lifted herself to a sitting post- 
ure, with a hurried glance around the 
room and at the door beyond. Catching 
the quick, observant eyes of Doctor Blair, 
she collected herself with an effort, which 
Doctor Blair felt in her pulse, and drew 
away her wrist. 

‘*What is it? What happened?’’ she 
said weakly. 

‘*You had a slight attack of faintness, ’’ 
said the doctor cheerily, ‘‘and they called 
me in as I was passing, but you’re all right 
now.”’ 

‘‘How pow’ful foolish,’’ she said, with 
returning color, but her eyes still glancing 
at the door, ‘‘slumping off like a green 
gyrl at nothin’ !’’ 

‘*Perhaps you were startled?’’ said the 
doctor. 

Mrs. MacGlowrie looked up quickly and 
looked away. ‘‘No! Let me see! I was 
just passing through the hall, going into 
the dining-room, when—everything seemed 
to waltz round me—and I was off! Where 
did they find me?’’ she said, turning to 
Miss Morvin. 

‘*T picked you up just outside the door,’ 
replied the housekeeper. 

‘‘Then they did not see me?’’ said Mrs. 
MacGlowrie. 

‘*Who’s they?’’ responded the house- 
keeper, with more directness than gram- 


’ 


matical accuracy. 

‘‘The people in the dining-room. I 
was just opening the door—and I felt this 
coming on—and—I reckon IJ had. just sense 
enough to shut the door again before I 
went off.’’ 

‘Then that accounts for what Jim Slo- 
cum said,’’ uttered Miss Morvin trium- 
phantly. ‘‘He was in the dinin’-room, 
talkin’ with the new preacher, when he 
allowed he heard the door open and shut 
behind him. Then he heard a kind of 
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slump outside and opened the door again 
just to find you lyin’ there and to rush off 
and get me. And that’s why he was so 
mad at the preacher, for he says he just 
skurried away without offerin’ to help. 
He allows the preacher may be a pow’ful 
exhorter, but he ain’t worth shucks at 
‘works.’ ”’ 

‘*Some men can’t bear to be around 
when a woman’s up to that sort of foolish- 
ness, ’’ said the widow, with a faint attempt 
at a smile, but a return of her paleness. ' 

With no further excuse for staying 
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longer, Blair was obliged to depart—yet 
reluctantly, both as lover and physician. 
He was by no means satisfied with her con- 
dition. He called to inquire the next day, 
but she was engaged and sent word to 
say she was ‘‘better.”’ 

In the excitement attending the advent 
of the new preacher, the slight illness of 
the charming widow was forgotten. He 
had taken the settlement by storm. His 
first sermon at Laurel Spring exceeded 
even the extravagant reputation that had 
preceded him. Known as the ‘‘Inspired 
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Cowboy,’’ a common, unlettered frontiers- 
man, he was said to have developed won- 
derful powers of exhortatory eloquence 
among the Indians and among the scarcely 
less savage border communities where he 
had lived, half outcast, half missionary. 
He had just come up from the Southern 
agricultural districts, where he had been, 
despite his rude antecedents, singularly 
effective with women and young people. 
The moody dyspeptics and lazy rustics of 
Laurel Spring were stirred as with a new 
patent medicine. 


“ “HE HEARD A KIND OF SLUMP OUTSIDE.’ ”"’ 


Doctor Blair went to the first ‘‘revival’’ 
meeting. Without undervaluing the man’s 
influence, he was instinctively repelled by 
his appearance and methods. The young 
physician’s trained powers of observation 
not only saw an overwrought emotionalism 
in the speaker’s eloquence, but detected 
the ring of insincerity in his more lucid 
speech and acts. Nevertheless the hysteria 
of the preacher was communicated to the 
congregation, who wept and shouted with 
him. Tired and discontented housewives 
found their vague sorrows and their vaguer 
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longings were only the result of their ‘‘unre- 
generate’’ state; the lazy country youth 
felt that the frustration of their small am- 
bitions lay in their not being ‘‘convicted 
of sin.’’ The mourners’ bench was 
crowded with wildly emulating sinners. 
Doctor Blair turned away with mingled 
feelings of amusement and contempt. At 
the door Jim Slocum tapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Fetches the womenfolk every 
time, don’t he, Doctor?’’ said Jim. 

‘*So it seems,’’ said Blair dryly. 

‘*You’re one o’ them scientific fellers 
that looks inter things—what do you allow 
it is?’’ 

The young doctor restrained the crushing 
answer that rose to his lips. He had 
learned caution in that neighborhood. ‘‘I 
couldn't say,’’ he said indifferently. 

‘* 'Tain’t no religion,’’ said Slocum em- 
phatically; ‘‘it’s jest pure hellishness and 
fascination. Did ye look at hiseye? It’s 
like a rattlesnake’s, and them women are 
like birds. They’re frightened of him— 


but they hev to do jest what he ‘wills’ 
‘em. That’s how he skeert the widder 
the other day.’’ 


The doctor was alert and on fire at once. 
‘*Scared the widow?’’ he repeated indig- 
nantly. 

‘*Yes. You know how she swoonded 
away. Well, sir! me and that preacher, 
Gabriel Brown, was the only ones in that 
dinin’-room at the time. The widder 
opened the door behind me and sorter 
peeked in, and that thar preacher give a 
start and looked up, and then that sort of 
queer light kem in his eyes, and she shut 
the door, and kinder fluttered and flopped 
down in the passage outside, like a bird! 
And he crawled away like a snake, and 
never said a word! My belief is that 
either he hadn’t time to turn on the hull 
influence, or else she, bein’ smart, got the 
door shut betwixt her and it in time! 
Sabe? Otherwise, sure as you're born, 
she'd hev been floppin’ and crawlin’ and 
sobbin’ arter him—jest like them critters 
we've left.’’ 

‘*Better not let the brethren hear you 
talk like that, or they’ll lynch you,’’ said 
the dgctor with a laugh. ‘‘Mrs. Mac- 
Glowrie simply had an attack of faintness 
from some overexertion, that’s all.’’ 

Nevertheless, he was uneasy as he walked 
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away. Mrs. MacGlowrie had evidently 
received a shock which was still unex- 
plained and, in spite of Slociim’s exagger- 
ated fancy, might have some foundation in 
his story. He did not share the man’s 
superstition, although he was not a skeptic 
regarding magnetism. Yet even then, 
the widow’s action was one of repulsion— 
and as long as she was strong enough not 
to. come to these meetings, she was not in 
danger. A day or two later, as he was 
passing the garden of the hotel on horse- 
back, he saw her lithe, graceful, languid 
figure bending over one of her favorite 
flower-beds. The high fence partially con- 
cealed him from view, and she evidently 
believed herself alone. Perhaps that was 
why she suddenly raised herself from her 
task, put back her straying hair with a 
weary, abstracted look, remained for a 
moment quite still, staring at the vacant 
sky, and then, with a little catching of her 
breath, resumed her occupation in a dull, 
mechanical way. In that brief glimpse of 
her charming face, Blair was shocked at 
the change. She was pale; the corners of 
her pretty mouth were drawn; there were 
deeper shades in the orbits of her eyes, and 
in spite of her broad garden-hat with its 
blue ribbons, her light, flowered frock and 
frilled apron, she looked as he fancied she 
might have looked in the first crushing 
grief of her widowhood. Yet he would 
have passed on, respecting her privacy of 
sorrow, had not her little spaniel detected 
him with his keener senses. And Fluffy, 
being truthful—as dogs are—and recogniz- 
ing a dear friend, barked joyously. 

The widow looked up, her eyes met 
Blair’s and she reddened. But he was too 
acute a lover to misinterpret what he knew, 
alas! was only confusion at her abstraction 
being discovered. Nevertheless, there was 
something else in her brown eyes he had 
never seen before—a momentary lighting 
up of relief—even of hopefulness—in his 
presence. It was enough for Blair; he 
shook off his old shyness like the dust of 
his gallop, and rode around to the front 
door. 

But she met him in the hall with only 
her usual languid good humor. Neverthe- 
less, Blair was not abashed. ‘‘I can’t put 
you in splints and plaster like Fluffy, Mrs. 
MacGlowrie,’’ he said, ‘‘but I can forbid 
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you to go in the gar- 
den unless, you’re 
looking better. It’s 
a positive reflection 
on my _ professional 
skill, and Laurel 
Spring will be 
shocked and hold me 
responsible.’ 

Mrs. MacGlowrie 
had recovered enough 
of her old spirit to 
reply that she 
thought Laurel 
Spring could be in 
better business than 
looking at her over 
her garden fence. 

‘“‘But your dog, 
who knows you’re not well 
and doesn’t think me quite a 
fool, had the good sense to 
call me. You heard him.’’ 

But the widow protested 
that she was as strong as a 
horse and that Fluffy was, like 
all puppies, conceited to the 
last degree. 

‘*Well,’’ said Blair cheer- 
fully, ‘‘suppose I admit you 
are al] right, physically, you'll 
confess you have some trouble 
on your mind, won't you? 
If I can’t make you show 
me your tongue, you’ll let 
me hear you use it to tell 
me what -worries you. If,’’ he added 
more earnestly, ‘‘you won't confide in 
your physician—you will, perhaps, to—to 
—a—friend.”’ 

But Mrs. MacGlowrie, gvading his ear- 
nest eyes as well as his appeal, was wonder- 
ing what good it would do either a doctor 
or—a—a—she herself seemed to hesitate 
over the word—‘‘a friend to hear the wor- 
riments of a silly, nervous old thing—who 
had only stuck a little too closely to her 
business. ’’ 

‘*You are neither nervous nor old, Mrs. 
MacGlowrie,’’ said the doctor promptly, 
‘‘though I begin to think you have been 
too closely confined here. You want more 
diversion or—excitement. You might 
even go to hear this preacher——’’ He 
stopped, for the word had slipped from 


““THE KERNEL 
. WONDERIN’ WHY 
YOU HADN'T GOT MAR- 
RIED AGIN,’"’ 
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his mouth un- 
awares. 

But aswift look 
of scorn swept her 
pale face. ‘‘And 
you’d like me to 
follow those skin- 
ny old frumps and 

leggy, limp 


A chits that slob- 
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ber and cry: over that man!’’ she said 
contemptuously. ‘‘No! TI reckon I only 
want a change—and I’ll go away—or get 
out of this for a while.’’ 

The poor doctor had not thought of this 
possible sequitur. His heart sank. But 
he was brave. ‘‘Yes, perhaps you are 
right,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘though it would 
be a dreadful loss—to Laurel Spring—to 
us all—if you went!’’ . 

‘*Do I look so very bad, Doctor?’’ she 
said, with a half-mischievous, half-pathetic 
smile. 

The doctor thought her upturned face 
very adorable, but restrained his feelings 
heroically, and contented himself with re- 
plying to the pathetic half of her smile. 

‘* You look as if you had been suffering, ’’ 
he said gravely, ‘‘and I never saw you 
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look so before. You seem as if you had 
experienced some great shock. Do you 
know,’’ he went on in a lower tone and 
with a half-embarrassed smile, ‘‘that when 
I saw you just now in the garden, you 
looked as I imagined you might have 
looked in the first days of your widow- 
hood—when your husband’s death was 
fresh in your heart?’ 

A strange expression crossed her face. 
Her eyelids dropped instantly and with 
both hands she caught up her frilled apron 
as if to meet them and cover her face. A 
little shudder seemed to pass over her 
shoulders, and then a cry that ended in an 
uncontrollable and half-hysterical laugh 
followed from the depths of that apron, 
until, shaking her sides and with her head 
still enveloped in its covering, she fairly 
ran into the inner room and closed the 
door behind her. 

Amazed, shocked and at first indignant, 
Doctor Blair remained fixed to the spot. 
Then his indignation gave way to a burn- 
ing mortification as he recalled his speech. 
He had made a frightful faux pas! He 
had been fool enough to try to recall the 
most sacred memories of that dead husband 
he was trying to succeed—and her quick 
woman’s wit had detected his ridiculous 
stupidity. Her laugh was hysterical—but 
that was only natural in her mixed emo- 
tions. He rode away in confusion. 

For a few days he avoided the house. 
But when he next saw her, she had a 
charming smile of greeting. She had been 
riding again—oh, so far! Alone? Of 
course; she was always alone—else what 
would Laurel Spring say? 

‘*True,’’ said Blair smilingly. ‘‘ Besides, 
I forgot that you are quite able to take care 
of yourself in an emergency. - And yet,”’ 
he added, looking admiringly at her lithe 
figure and indolent grace, ‘‘do you know, 
I never can associate you with the dreadful 
scenes they say you have gone through.’’ 

‘*Then please don’t!’’ she said quickly. 
‘*Really, I’d rather you wouldn’t. I'm 
sick and tired of hearing of it!’? She was 
half laughing and yet half in earnest, with 
a slight color on her cheek. 

Blair was a little embarrassed. ‘‘Of 
course, I don’t mean your heroism—like 
that story of the intruder and the scissors, ’’ 
he stammered. 
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‘*Oh, that’s the worst of all—it’s too 
foolish—it’s sickening!’’ she went on, 
almost angrily. ‘‘I don’t know who started 
that stuff.’’ She paused, and then added 


shyly, ‘‘I really am an awful coward and 


horridly nervous—as you know.”’ 

He would have combated this—but she 
looked really disturbed, aud he had no 
desire to commit another imprudence. 

And he thought, too, that he again had 
seen in her eyes the same hopeful, wistful 
light he had once seen before, and was 
happy. ‘ 

This led him, I fear, to indulge in wilder 
dreams. His practice, although increasing, 
barely supported him, and the widow was 
rich. Her business had been profitable and 
she had repaid the advances made _ her 
when she first took the hotel. But this 
disparity in their fortunes, which had 
frightened: him before, now had no fears 
for him. He felt that if he succeeded in 
winning her affections, she could afford to 
wait for him, despite other suitors, until 
his talents had won an equal position. His 
rivals had always felt as secure in his 
poverty as they had in his peaceful profes- 
sion. How could a poor, simple doctor 
aspire to the hand of the rich widow of the 
redoubtable MacGlowrie? 

It was late one afternoon, and the low 
sun was beginning to strike athwart the 
stark columns and down the long aisles of 
the redwoods on the High Ridge. The 
doctor, returning from a patient at the log- 
gers’ camp in the forest depths, had just 
sighted the smaller groves of Laurel Spring, 
two miles away. He was riding fast, with 
his thoughts filled with the widow, when 
he heard a joyous bark in the underbrush 
and Fluffy came bounding toward him. 
Blair dismounted to caress him, as was his 
wont, and then, wisely conceiving that his 
mistress was not far away, sauntered for- 
ward exploringly, leading his horse, the 
dog bounding before him and barking, as 
if bent upon both leading and announcing 
him. But the latter he effected first, for 
as Blair turned from the trail into the 
deeper woods, he saw the figures of a man 
and woman, walking together, suddenly 
separate at the dog’s warning. The woman 
was Mrs. MacGlowrie—the man was the 
revival preacher ! 

Amazed, mystified and indignant, Blair 
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nevertheless obeyed his first instinct, which 
was that of a gentleman. He turned aside 
as if not recognizing them, led his horse 
a few paces farther, mounted him and gal- 
loped away without turning his head. But 
his heart was filled with bitterness and dis- 
gust. This woman, who but a few days 
before had voluntarily declared her scorn 
and contempt for that man and his ad- 
mirers, had just been giving him a clandes- 
tine meeting, like one of the most infatuated 
of his devotees! The story of the widow’s 
fainting, the coarse surmises and comments 
of Slocum, came back to him with over- 
whelming significance. But even then, his 
reason forbade him to believe that she had 
fallen under the preacher’s influence—she, 
with her sane mind and indolent tempera- 
ment. 

Then followed a few days of uncertainty, 
when his thoughts again reverted to the 
preacher with returning jealousy. Was 
she, after all, like the other women, and 
had her gratuitous outburst of scorn of their 
infatuation been prompted by unsuccessful 
rivalry? He was too proud to question 


‘ Slocum again or breathe a word of his fears. 
Yet he was not strong enough to keep from 
again seeking the High Ridge, to discover 


any repetition of that rendezvous. But 
he saw her neither there nor elsewhere, 
during his daily rounds. And one night, 
feverish anxiety getting the better of him, 
he entered the great ‘‘Gospel Tent’’ of the 
revival preacher. 

It chanced to be an extraordinary meet- 
ing, and the usual enthusiastic audience was 
reinforced by some sight-seers from the 
neighboring county-town—the District 
Judge and officials from the court in session 
—among them Colonel Starbottle. The 
impassioned revivalist, his eyes ablaze 
with fever, his lank hair wet with perspira- 
tion hanging beside his heavy but weak 
jaws, was concluding a fervent exhortation 
to his hearers to confess their sins, ‘‘accept 
conviction’’ and regeneration, then and 
there, without delay. They must put off 
‘*the old Adam,’’ and put on the flesh of 
righteousness, at once! They were to let 
no false shame or worldly pride keep them 
from avowing their guilty, past before their 
brethren. Sobs and groans, followed, the 
preacher’s appeals; his own agitation and 
convulsive efforts seemed to spread in surg- 
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ing waves through the congregation, until 
a dozen men and women arose, staggering 
like drunkards blindly, or led or dragged 
forward by sobbing sympathizers, toward 
the mourners’ bench. And prominent 
among them, but stepping jauntily and 
airily forward, was the redoubtable and 
worldly Colonel Starbottle! 

At this proof of the orator’s power the 
crowd shouted—but stopped suddenly, as 
the Colonel halted before the preacher, and 
ascended the rostrum beside him. Then, 
taking a slight pose, with his gold-headed 
cane in one hand and the other thrust in 
the breast of his buttoned coat, he said in 
his blandest forensic voice: 

‘‘If I mistake not, sir, you were advising 
these ladies and gentlemen to a free and 
public confession of their sins and—a—er 
—denunciation of their past life—previous 
to their conversion. If I am mistaken, I— 
er—ask your pardon, and theirs—and—er 
—hold myself responsible—er—personally 
responsible !’’ 

The preacher glanced uneasily at the 
Colonel, but replied, still in the hysterical 
intonation of his exordium: ‘‘Yes! A 
complete searching of hearts—a casting out 
of the seven Devils of Pride, Vainglory 
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‘‘Thank you—that is sufficient,’’ said 
the Colonel blandly. ‘‘But might I—er 
—be permitted to suggest that you—er— 
er—set them the example? The statement 
of the circumstances attending your own 
past life and conversion would be singularly 
interesting and exemplary.”’ 

The preacher turned suddenly and 
glanced at the Colonel with furious eyes 
set in an ashy face. ‘‘If this is the flout- 
ing and jeering of -the Ungodly and Dis- 
solute,’’ he screamed, ‘‘woe to you! I say 
—woe to you! What have such as you to 
do with my previous state of unregener- 
acy?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ said the Colonel blandly, 
‘unless that state were also the state of 
Arkansas! Then, sir, as a former member 
of the Arkansas bar,I might be able to assist 
memory and—er—even corroborate 
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your 
your confession.’’ 

' But here the enthusiastic adherents of 
the preacher, vaguely conscious of some 
danger to their idol, gathered threateningly 
around the platform from which he had 
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promptly leaped into their midst, leaving 
the Colonel alone to face the sea of angry 
upturned faces. But that gallant warrior 
never altered his characteristic pose. Be- 
hind him loomed the reputation of the 
dozen duels he had fought, the gold-headed 
stick on which he leaned was believed to 
contain eighteen inches of shining steel— 
and the people of Laurel Spring had dis- 
cretion. 

He smiled suavely, stepped jauntily 
down and made his way to the entrance 
without molestation. ; 

But here he was met by Blair and Slocum, 
and a dozen eager questions: ‘‘What is 
it??? ‘*What has he done?’’ ‘‘Who is 
he?”’ 

‘‘A blank shyster, who has swindled the 
widows and orphans in Arkansas and 
escaped from jail.’’ 

‘‘And his name isn’t Brown?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Colonel, curtly. 

‘*What is it?’’ 

‘*That is a matter which concerns only 
myself and him, sir,’’ said the Colonel 


loftily, ‘‘but for which I am—er—person- 


ally responsible.’ 

A wild idea took possession of Blair. 
‘*And you say he was a noted desperado?’’ 
he said, with nervous hesitation. 

The Colonel glared. ‘‘Desperado, sir! 
Never! Blank it all!—a mean, psalm- 
singing, pigeon-livered sneak-thief !’’ 

The next day it was known that the 
preacher, Gabriel Brown, had left Laurel 
Spring on an urgent ‘‘gospel call’’ else- 
where. Colonel Starbottle returned that 
night with his friends to the county-town. 

A sudden summons from a patient at 
the loggers’ camp the next day brought 
Blair again to the fateful redwoods. But 
he was vexed and mystified to find, on 
arriving at the camp, that he had been 
made the victim of some stupid blunder 
and that no message had been sent from 
there. He returning abstractedly 
through the woods, when he was amazed 
at seeing at a little distance before him 
the flutter of Mrs. MacGlowrie’s well- 
known dark-green riding-habit and the 
figure of the lady herself. Her dog was 
not with her, neither was the circuit 
preacher—or he might have thought the 
whole vision a trick of his memory. But 
she slackened her pace, and he was obliged 
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to rein up abreast of her in some confusion. 

‘‘T hope I won't shock you again by 
riding alone through the woods with a 
man,’’ she said, with a light laugh. 

Nevertheless, she was quite pale as he 
answered, somewhat coldly, that he had no 
right to be shocked at what she might do. 

‘*But you were shocked—for you rode 
away the last time without speaking,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And yet’’—she looked up suddenly 
into his eyes with a smileless face—‘‘that 
man you saw me with once had a better 
right to ride alone with me than any other 
man. He was——’’ 

‘*Your lover?’’ said Blair, with brutal 
brevity. 

‘*My~ husband !’’ 
Glowrie, slowly. 

‘‘Then you are not a widow!’’ gasped 
Blair. 

‘*No! I am only a divorced woman. 
That is why I have had to live a lie here. 
That man, that hypocrite, whose secret 
was only half exposed the other night, was 
my husband—divorced from me by the law 
when, an escaped convict, he fled with 
another woman from the state three years 
ago.’’ Her face flushed and whitened 
again; she put up her hand blindly to her 
straying hair and for an instant seemed to 
sway in the saddle. 

But Blair as quickly leaped from his 
horse and was beside her. ‘‘Let me help 
you down,’’ he said quickly, ‘‘and rest 
yourself until you are better.’’ Before 
she could reply, he lifted her tenderly to 
the ground and placed her on a mossy 
stump a little distance from the trail. 

‘‘Forgive me,’’ he said, pleadingly; 
‘*but, of course, I knew nothing. I dis- 
liked the man from instinct—I thought he 
had some power over you.’’ 

‘‘He had none—except the secret that 
would have also exposed himself.’’ 

‘‘But others knew it. Colonel Star- 
bottle must have known his name. And 
yet’’—as he remembered he stammered— 
‘*he refused to tell me.’’ 

‘*Yes—but not because he knew he was 
my husband, but because he knew he bore 
the same name. He thinks, as every one 
does, that my husband died in San Fran- 
cisco. The man who died there was my 
husband’s cousin—a desperate man and a 
noted duelist.’’ 


returned Mrs. Mac- 
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‘And you assumed to be his widow?’’ 
said the astounded Blair. 

‘*Yes—but don’t blame me too much,’ 
she said, pathetically. ‘‘It was a wild, a 
silly deceit, but it was partly forced upon 
me. For when I first arrived across the 
plains at the frontier, I was still bearing 
my husband’s name, and although I was 
alone and helpless I found myself strangely 
welcomed and respected by those rude 
frontiersmen. It was not long before I saw 
it was because I was presumed to be the 
widow of Allen MacGlowrie—who had just 
died in San Francisco. It was not much of 
a deceit, ’’ she continued, with a slight trem- 
ble of her pretty lip, ‘‘to prefer to pass as 
the widow of a dead desperado rather than 
be known as the divorced wife of a living 
It has hurt no one—and it has 
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convict. 
saved me just now.”’ 

‘*You were right! No one could blame 
you,’’ said Blair eagerly, seizing her hand. 
But she disengaged it gently and went on: 

‘*And now you wonder why I gave him 
a meeting here?’ 

‘*T wonder at nothing but your courage 
and patience in all this suffering!’’ said 
Blair fervently, ‘‘and at your forgiving me 
for so cruelly misunderstanding you.”’ 

‘*But you must learn all. When I first 
saw MacGlowrie under his assumed name, 
I fainted, for I was terrified and believed 
he knew I was here and had come to ex- 
pose me, even at his own risk. That was 
why I hesitated between going away and 
openly defying him. But it appears he 
was more frightened than I—he had sup- 
posed I had changed my name after the 
divorce and that the Mrs. MacGlowrie of 
Laurel Spring was his cousin’s widow. 
When he found out who I was, he was 
eager to see me and agree upon a mutual 
silence while he was here. He thought 
only of himself,’’ she added scornfully, 
‘‘and Colonel Starbottle’s recognition of 
him that night as the convicted swindler 
was enough to put him to flight.’’ 

‘*And the Colonel never suspected you 
were his wife?’’ said Blair. 

‘*Never! He supposed from the name 


that he was some relation of my husband, 


and that was why he refused to tell it— 
for my sake. The Colonel is an old fogy, 
and pompous, but a gentleman—as good 


"9 


as they make them! 
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A slightly jealous uneasiness and a 
greater sense of shame came over Blair. 
‘‘T seem to have been the only one who 
suspected and did not aid you,’’ he said 
sadly, ‘‘and yet———”’ 

The widow had put up her slim hand 
in half-smiling, half-pathetic interruption. 
‘‘Wait! I have not told you everything. 
When I took over the responsibility of 
being Allen MacGlowrie’s widow, I had 
to take over her relations and her history 
as I gathered it from the frontiersmen. I 


grizzly; I never 


never frightened any 


jabbed anybody with the scissors—it was 


she who did it. I never was among the 
Injins; I never- had any fighting relations 
—my paw was a plain farmer. I was only 
a peaceful Blue Grass girl—there! I 
never thought there was any harm in it; 
it seemed to keep the men off and leave 
I knew you! And you 
know I didn’t want to believe it— 
don’t you?’’? She hid her flushed face 
and dimples in her handkerchief. 

‘*But did you never think there might 
be another way to keep the men off, and 
sink the name MacGlowrie forever?’’ 
said Blair in a lower voice. 

‘‘T think we must be going back now,”’ 
said the widow, timidly, withdrawing her 
hand, which Blair had again mysteriously 
got possession of in her confusion. 

‘*But wait just a few minutes longer to 
keep me company,*’ said Blair pleadingly. 
‘*T came here to see a patient, and as there 
must have been some mistake in the mes- 
sage, I must try to discover it.’’ 

‘“‘Oh! Is that all?’’? said the widow 
quickly. ‘*Why!’’—she flushed again 
and laughed faintly—‘‘well! I am that 
patient! I wanted to see you alone to ex- 
plain everything, and I could think of no 
other way. I’m afraid I’ve got into the 


habit of thinking nothing of being some- 
9 


me free—until 


you 


of 


body else. 
‘*T wish you would let me select who you 

said the doctor boldly. 

back—to 


should be,”’ 
‘‘We really must go 
horses, ’’ said the widow. 
‘*Aoreed—if we will 
gether.”’ 
They did, and before the year was over, 
although they both remained, the name of 
MacGlowrie had passed out of Laurel 


Spring. 


the 


ride home to- 





SOME ETHICAL ASPECTS OF OWNERSHIP. 


By RICHARD T. ELy. 


- the strange unrest of our times, a 
new sensitiveness of conscience greets 
us frequently, and in quite unexpected 
quarters we sometimes discover a disturbed 
questioning concerning right and wrong. 
Doubtless the ethical culture societies, 
which we find here and there, are far more 
an effect of an-ethical awakening than a 
vause, although it is equally a fact which 
the careful observer cannot doubt that their 
influence has been out of proportion to 
their numbers. Along with an alarming 
callousness about the rights of others, 
especially when those others are compara- 
tively weak and defenseless, we have a 
growing body of men who desire to probe 
deeply their own consciences and to make 
their conduct square with the utterances of 
the ‘‘man within the breast.’’ This sensi- 
tiveness of conscience takes many different 
directions, and when insufficiently guided 
by the light of reason is likely to produce 
grotesque and even harmful results. 

One manifestation of the ethical ques- 
tioning of our time is found in the attitude 
which men are taking toward private prop- 
erty. If it could be known how many 
people are, at the present time, more or 
less puzzled concerning ownership, and 
feel uneasy about their own position, all 
those who have not given thought to the 
matter would be astounded. It is rarely 


that one goes so far as to renounce one’s 
private property, although such instances 
do occur; but doubt and uncertainty per- 


plex many. Nearly all persons admit that 
private property has its legitimate place in 
the social order; but it is equally true 
that all who can be called normal in their 
moral nature recognize that private prop- 
erty has its limitations. What may I own? 
What may I not own? These are the 
puzzling questions. Every person,with an 
ethical nature draws the line somewhere. 
May I own human beings? To this ques- 
tion diverse answers have been given, and 
the diversity of answers has led to much 
bloodshed in many lands and many ages. 
However, civilized men have at last, as an 
outcome of spiritual and physical conflict, 


reached a negative answer. It is felt that 
one man must not exist merely as a tool of 
another, without a definite end of his own, 
and that such existence is what slavery 
varries with it. 

But may I own intoxicating beverages, 
and those forms of property which are 
connected with the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages? This question brings us into 
one of the great social conflicts of our day. 
Hundreds of thousands answer emphatically 
‘*No,’’ and there are, too, hundreds of 
thousands who would shut out those wha 
participate in such ownership from the sac- 
raments of the Christian. Church, denying 
them the hope of heaven hereafter. On 
the other hand, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands who answer the question with an 
equally emphatic ‘‘Yes’’; while between 
these two extremes we discover millions to 
whom the question is a troublesome one, 
suggesting no clear ethical answer. 

But leaving this question, let us take up 
which, to most people, demands a 
unhesitating ‘*Yes.’’ May I own 
land? Yet we find thousands in recent 
years who say ‘‘No,’’ and still a larger 
number of thousands who are more or less 
troubled by the question, having’ doubts 
in their mind. The writer recalls a case 
of a clergyman, to whom he was showing 
some suburban landed property and the 
beautiful views it afforded. This clergy- 
man said, ‘‘I could not own this land.’’ 
Subsequent conversation developed the fact 
that he had gone out of his way to avoid 
land-ownership in the neighborhood of a 
city, although it came naturally to him, 
and would have brought him large wealth. 
He had become imbued with the ideas 
of Henry George, and thought the private 
ownership of land not ethically allowable. 

Every normal person, then, as already 
stated, draws the line somewhere. There 
are those who go too far in the limitations 
which they impose upon themselves with 


one 
clear, 


respect to private ownership, but generally. 


it will be readily admitted, people are not 
sufficiently sensitive with respect to the 
responsibilities of private property. This 
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can be readily enough seen when it is pro- 
posed in cities to affix the names of owners 
to tenements and other forms of property 
in the slums. The comments heard and 
the. protests raised show, among other 
things, that there are numerous proprietors 
who are not acting in accordance with the 
commands of ‘‘the man within the breast.’’ 

An answer to the question, ‘‘What may 
I own?’’ may be found in what is called 
the social theory of property. According 
to this theory, which clearly enough fol- 
lows from the teachings of the greatest 
ethical teachers and philosophers, as well 
as the profoundest jurists, property is, in 
its logical nature, established and main- 
tained by society to promote the general 
welfare. 

We had once a great public domain, and 
now it is chiefly private property. How 
was this brought about? Why was public 
property changed into private property? 
The change was brought about openly, 
consciously, by the constituted authorities of 
the land, and it was brought about because 
the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 


can people have, even up to this day, be- 
lieved that private property in land is more 
beneficial to society as a whole, even includ- 


ing the landless, than public property 
would be. There was a choice only be- 
tween public property and private property ; 
otherwise the land would have been simply 
an unregulated, free good, and no high 
culture of the soil would have-been pos- 
sible. We could have had no true economy 
without the regulation given by either 
public or private property. Man’s progress 
in material wealth, and all that goes with 
it, implies control and regulation of the 
requisites of production. Organized society 
establishes this control through the institu- 
tion of property; and when, as in the case 
of land, the decision is in favor of private 
property and not public property, the land 
is handed over to individuals as a social 
trust. It is to be well utilized, to furnish 
food and clothing to man, and sites for 
his dwellings. If we reflect on what this 
implies, do we not readily perceive that it 
throws a flood of light on the question, 
What may I own? 

If private property is a trust from so- 
ciety, a social institution, an individual 
as an individual cannot change it. We 
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must make use of external valuable things, 
and we are responsible as members of so- 
ciety, and not as individuals, for the institu- 
tion of private property in its present form. 
It is not for the individual to change the 
institution of private property in land. 
If the individual thinks that some other 
form of landed property is better than the 
present, he may advocate a change, but 
then he must leave it to society to make 
this change or not. 

But there is something more to be said 
than that. If private property is a social 
trust, has the individual a right to refuse 
that trust? Is it not incumbent upon the 
individual to show good grounds for such 
a refusal? Let us take for illustration our 
clergyman who was convinced that the 
private ownership of land was not con- 
sistent with justice. Might not society 
address him in this wise?—‘‘ Private prop- 
erty in land is a social institution and is a 
social trust. Accept this trust and use it 
for the interests of society. You say that 
you think the public ownership of land in 
some -form or another would be a good 
thing, but that is not something of which 
society has as yet become convinced. The 
social mind is not yet persuaded. Private 
property in land exists as a matter of fact, 
and it involves a trust—that is to say, not 
only a privilege but an obligation.’’ 

Is not this position sound? If our clergy- 
man believes that nationalization, so called, 
of the land is in the interests of society, he 
may attempt to persuade others that such 
is the case, while at the same time he 
accepts the trust of private property in 
land. Is it not evident that if he refuses 
the trust, it may fall into the hands of less 
conscientious persons, who will not make 
so good a use of it as he can? If, indeed, 
he conscientiously believes that the great 
thing needed, the thing above all others, 
is the nationalization of land, let him use 
the income of his private landed property 
to advance his view. It is not our purpose 
to argue concerning the correctness of his 
view; we simply take the case as an illus- 
tration. 

The argument which has just been ad- 
vanced applies manifestly to the ownership 
of gas stock, railway stock, telephone and 
telegraph lines, et cetera. Of course, it is 
an entirely different thing, and one which 
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needs no consideration at present, when a 
man on account of his private interests re- 
frains from an expression of his own opinion, 
or attempts to suppress the expression of 
opinion by others. 

When we have to.do with the question, 
Is municipal ownership of gas-works pref- 
erable to private ownership? we are ob- 
viously concerned with a question of expe- 
diency. Even if we think municipal owner- 
ship preferable, so long as the cities of the 
country do not adopt this view, we must 
admit that those who through privately 
owned gas-works supply a real need have 
conferred a benefit upon their fellow-citi- 
zens and are entitled to remuneration for 
their services. 

We must have the regulation afforded 
either by public property or by private 
property in the case of land, of gas supply, 
of railway services, et cetera. 

But it may be asked: Does the social 
theory of property carry, then, no limita- 
tions upon the rights of ownership? 

Take the case of gambling-hells and re- 
sorts of vice in cities. Can a person who 
tries to regulate his conduct by ethical 


consideration own property which is used 


to promote gambling or other vices? Cer- 
tainly not. Here we have not to do with 
simply a question of expediency. The 
question is not: Shall we have’ public or 
private ownership? It is not admitted that 
the pursuits just mentioned are desirable. 
What the ethically sound person wants in 
these cases is entire suppression, or the 
nearest possible approach thereto. Con- 
sequently, no one who attempts to govern 
his conduct by ethical considerations will 
participate in evil pursuits and occupations 
through ownership of property. 

But to return to our question of the 
traffic in intoxicating beverages. May a 
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person own property connected in any way 
with such traffic? The answer depends 
precisely upon the view which one takes of 
the liquor traffic. If we think it a neces- 
sary and desirable thing, and all that is 
wanted is moderation in the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, then we cannot condemn 
the persons who own the property in which 
the traffic is carried on with an honest 
effort to avoid anything which promotes 
excessive indulgence. But if we say that 
this traffic in intoxicating beverages works 
evil and only evil, then we must condemn 
those who own property used for saloons, 
or otherwise consciously and purposely 
connected with the traffic in intoxicating 
beverages. 

The writer admits that under the rule 
elaborated difficult and perplexing ques- 
tions may arise. Each man must work out 
for himself a standard of conduct, and the 
most honestly formed judgments differ. 
It would be extremely interesting to take 
up some of the questions and discuss them 
at length. It would take us too far afield, 
however, to do this at present. It is 
hoped that what has been said will be help- 
ful theoretically and practically in working 
out ethical aspects of ownership; and in 
conclusion, the following is offered in a 
tentative way as what may be called the 
ETHICAL LAW OF OWNERSHIP: 


WHEN THE SERVICE OR COMMODITY FUR- 
IS SOCIALLY DESIRABLE, PRIVATE 
THE GOODS CONNECTED WITH 
OR BUSINESS IS ETHICALLY 
LEGALLY ALLOWED. 


NISHED 
PROPERTY IN 
THE TRAFFIC 
PERMISSIBLE, IF 


WHEN THE SERVICE OR COMMODITY FUR- 
NISHED IS SOCIALLY INJURIOUS, PRIVATE 
PROPERTY IN THE GOODS CONNECTED WITH 
THE TRAFFIC OR BUSINESS IS REPREHENSI- 
BLE, WHETHER LEGALLY ALLOWED OR NOT. 
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